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Social Security in Review 


Budget Message 


RESIDENT Dwight Eisenhower 

P sent his budget for the fiscal 
year 1958-59 to Congress on 
January 13, 1958. In the accompany- 
ing message, he pointed out that, 
“although Federal old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance provides an 
increasing share of economic security 
for the aged, the dependent, and the 
disabled, the Federal Government’s 
expenditures for public assistance 
continue to mount because of the 
successive amendments increasing the 
Federal matching share .. . In line 
with my belief that the states should 
have greater responsibility for pro- 
grams of this nature, proposals will be 
sent to the Congress for modernizing 
the formulas for public assistance 
with a view to gradually reducing 
Federal participation in its financing. 
This legislation should be made effec- 
tive starting in 1960 to assure that 
the States will have adequate oppor- 
tunity to adjust their finances and 
their programs, thus preventing an 
adverse impact on needy recipients.” 
Legislation is needed, the President 
said, “to place on a sound basis the 
financing of Federal contributions to 
the railroad retirement account for 
time which railroad workers have 
spent in military service ... The Fed- 
eral Government has appropriated to 
this fund over $300 million more than 
the probable actual cost of benefits 
Which will ultimately be paid, based 
on credits for time spent in military 
service.” At the same time the Gov- 
ernment “has been incurring a liabil- 
ity to the old-age and survivors in- 
Surance trust fund for similar mili- 
tary service credits. In equity to all 








concerned, I recommend that over- 
payments to the railroad retirement 
account be recovered and applied to 
meet general budget liabilities to the 
old-age and survivors insurance trust 
fund for military service benefits.” 
The financing of the railroad retire- 
ment system, the President said, “is 
far from sound on an actuarial basis,” 
and he repeated his earlier request 
that Congress increase the contribu- 
tion rates sufficiently to “correct this 
inadequate long-term financing.” 
The rapid growth of Federal in- 
come-maintenance programs and the 
need for appraising them was pointed 





out by the President. He referred to 
the studies that the Advisory Coun- 
cil on Social Security is now making 
of the problems of retirement and 
disability insurance financing. In ad- 
dition, he stated that the “technical 
provisions of the old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance legislation 
should be simplified and the paper- 
work burden on employers should be 
lessened by enactment of consolidated 
annual wage reporting for both in- 
come tax and social security payroll 
tax purposes.” 

The budget provides for increased 
grants to the States for employment 





November October November 
957 1957 1956 
Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: 
Monthly benefits in current-payment status: 
Number (i CHOUSANGES) . ok ccc cciccceccces 11,026 10,924 9,035 
PG «CR URES gk oko wk kwic ec ccewscean $599 $592 $477 
Average old-age benefit (retired worker)..... $64.48 $64.41 $63.09 
Average old-age benefit awarded in month .... $69.60 $69.00 $55.51 
Public assistance: 
Recipients (in thousands): 
CO SGI oon 6a cc kane dd os em eemann 2,492 2,496 2,512 
Aid to dependent children (total) .......... 2,457 2,433 2,239 
FEE We Sa Wo woraic bis xk ce cece se ceeeeees 108 108 107 
Aid to the permanently and totally disabled .. 289 287 268 
General assistance (CASES) ......cccceccoees 312 298 290 
Average payments: 
CG CI hon ck ken eee ewsuncenuses $60.46 $60.65 $57.77 
Aid to dependent children (per family) ..... 99.99 100.04 93.42 
ee Ue GE PRR hie enh RR eee weeeeiacc: 65.98 66.20 62.99 
Aid to the permanently and totally disabled .. 59.86 59.48 58.51 
General assistance (per case) .............. 57.21 57.59 54.58 
Unemployment insurance: 
Initial claims (in thousands) ................ 1,346 1,193 973 
Beneficiaries, weekly average (in thousands) 1,146 1,020 796 
Benefits paid (ink MUGS) ©... nc ccc cae suwess $137 $132 $92 
Average weekly payment for total unemploy- 
WINGO. 6586. oe RG Rhee ae eee $29.44 $29.20 $27.26 








security purposes, and the President 
called attention to the recommenda- 
tions previously submitted to Con- 
gress for legislation improving the 
coverage of unemployment insurance. 
Details of the proposed social se- 
curity budget will be carried in the 
March issue of the BULLETIN. 


Program Operations 


Monthly benefits under the old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance 
program passed the 1li-million mark 
in November. The first monthly bene- 
fit under the program was paid for 
January 1940. About 1342 years later, 
5.5 million persons were receiving 
monthly benefits, and in the next 
414 years this number doubled. More 
than half the beneficiaries—6.1 mil- 
lion—were retired workers receiving 
old-age benefits. Almost 2.0 million 
were aged wives, dependent aged 
husbands, younger wives with child 
beneficiaries in their care, and young 
children of old-age beneficiaries. 
About 2.7 million were the survivors 
of deceased workers—1.6 million 
mother and child beneficiaries and 
1.1 million aged widows and depend- 
ent aged widowers or parents. About 
140,500 disabled workers aged 50-64 
were receiving disability insurance 
benefits. 

Monthly benefits being paid at the 
end of November totaled $598.7 mil- 
lion, of which $462.8 million went to 
retired workers and their families. 


Survivor benefits amounted to $125.7 
million; $56.6 million was paid to 
aged widows, widowers, and parents 
and $69.1 million to widowed mothers 
and children. Benefits to disabled 
workers aged 50-64 totaled $10.2 
million. 

The average old-age monthly bene- 
fit increased to $64.48 in November. 
This average represented a rise of 
$5.73 since September 1954, the first 
month for which the higher benefits 
provided by the 1954 amendments 
were payable. The amount of the 
average old-age benefit has gone up 
each month since then except for 
November and December 1956, when 
a large number of actuarially reduced 
benefits were awarded to retired 
women aged 62-64. The average 
monthly disability insurance benefit 
payable in November was $72.47. 

Monthly benefits were awarded to 
183,000 persons in November, about 
27,000 fewer than in October and 
less than half the number in Novem- 
ber 1956, when monthly benefits were 
first awarded to women aged 62-64. 
Awards of lump-sum death payments 
totaled $11.7 million. These lump- 
sum payments were based on the 
earnings records of 57,400 deceased 
workers; the average payment per 
worker was $203.33, a new high. 


@ The number of persons receiving 
public assistance in November totaled 
6.1 million—a net increase of 81,000 


(1.3 percent) from the number aided 
in October. The change reflected 
primarily the increases of 23,100 in 
the program of aid to dependent 
children and 61,000 in general assist- 
ance—the two programs most sensi- 
tive to seasonal and economic infiu- 
ences. About 4 States of every 5 re- 
ported increases in the number of 
recipients of aid to dependent chil- 
dren, and about the same proportion 
were estimated to have had increases 
in their general assistance caseloads. 
The downward movement in the 
number of aged persons receiving 
old-age assistance was resumed dur- 
ing the month, following a slight rise 
in October. Nationally, the caseload 
dropped 4,300, with four-fifths of the 
States reporting fewer aged recipients 
in November than in October. In aid 
to the permanently and totally dis- 
abled, as usual, most of the States 
reported relatively small increases; 
nationally, the total rose 1,500. The 
number of recipients of aid to the 
blind in the country as a whole in- 
creased by fewer than 100. 
November increases in assistance 
expenditures for aid to dependent 
children and general assistance par- 
alleled the rises in caseloads for these 
programs. Total payments increased 
by $521,000 for aid to dependent 
children and $693,000 for general as- 
sistance. There was also an increase 
in total payments ($200,000) for the 
(Continued on page 18) 





November 


1957 
Civilian labor force, 1 2 total (in thousands)...................... 68,061 
a secs CeURASe eS 19GS SAN REE EOL MES OCA EREOES EN EROS 64,873 
ii ie SG LaRehe ess ven ns SERRE RRR Ew RET AeeEs 3,188 
Personal income 1 3 (billions; seasonally adjusted at annual rates), 

a gd CNR chepe ae eS eetET  Lioc 1a ci 5 Me lal, io te mia onsiaieae tee Ttore $345.4 
Wase and gelary Gisurscmmoents ... .... 2.2.02 s cece ccc cccecsens 239.2 
Proprietors’ IncOMe ..... 2.2... cescccccccscees beeen eee eee eees 40.4 
Personal interest income, dividends, and rental income .......... 42.1 
Social insurance and related payments .................ccceecees 17.4 
OE OY Si GS Se Se eo a Rr i aye rst ee re 2.8 
oS aS eae Se ee ee vt tet e eee eee eee eee 10.4 
Less: Personal contributions for social insurance ................ 6.8 

Consumer price index, 1 4 all items .............ccccccsccccsccces 121.6 
RTI EIR het peer ar i cba Uist Wd 4 4. a vevle) e ekplinve lela le ie ocatelare 116.0 
NR PU RINE i Se 7 Pe, Ss Nee ein arbre o ean orniatots is icin eis ities mee 140.3 


1 Data relate to continental United States, except that personal 
income includes pay of Federal personnel stationed abroad. 

2Bureau of the Census. Beginning with the 1957 data, two 
relatively small groups of persons formerly classified as employed 
(“with a job but not at work”) are assigned to different classifi- 
cations, mostly to the unemployed. The change in definitions 
lowers the employment estimates by about 200,000-300,000 a 


October November Calendar year 


1957 1956 1956 1955 
68,513 67,732 67,530 65,847 
66,005 65,268 64,979 63,193 

2,508 2,463 2,551 2,654 
$345.9 $334.9 $326.9 $305.9 

240.1 233.1 227.2 210.3 

40.5 40.2 39.6 39.2 

42.1 40.8 39.8 37.3 

16.9 13.9 13.5 12.4 
2.8 2.6 2.6 2.5 
10.4 101 9.9 9.4 
6.8 5.9 5.7 5.2 
121.1 117.8 116.2 114.5 
116.4 112.9 AVL 110.9 


139.7 134.5 132.6 128.0 


month for recent years and raises the unemployment estimates 
by almost the same amount. 

’ Data from the Office of Business Economics, Department of 
Commerce. Components differ from those published by the 
Department, since they have been regrouped; for definitions, see 
the Annual Statistical Supplement, 1956, page 11, table 1. 

4 Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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Support From Absent Fathers 
in Aid to Dependent Children 


The need for public‘assistance among children whose fathers 
are dead has been materially reduced in recent years by old-age 


and survivors insurance. 


No comparable resource is available 


for children whose parents are divorced, separated, or unmarried 
and who, as a result, now make up the majority of those re- 


ceiving aid to dependent children. 


Because of the widespread 


interest in the problem, a study of the support contributed by 
absent fathers in such broken families receiving assistance was 
conducted in the summer of 1955 by the Bureau of Public 
Assistance, with the cooperation of State and local public 


assistance agencies. 
pages. 


NDER the Social Security Act, 
| payments made in the program 

of aid to dependent children 
may be granted in behalf of ‘a needy 
child under the age of eighteen, who 
has been deprived of parental sup- 
port or care by reason of the death, 
continued absence from the home, or 
physical or mental incapacity of a 
parent, and who is living” with a 
specified relative. 


Growth in Number of 
Absent-Father Families 


In recent years the father’s con- 
tinuous absence has become the 
major reason that children are de- 
prived of parental support and so 
are in need of aid to dependent chil- 
dren. In the summer of 1955, 323,600 
families (including 836,200 children) 
received aid to dependent children 
because of the father’s estrangement; 
they represented 53.2 percent of all 
the families (50.3 percent of all chil- 
dren) receiving aid. In earlier years 
such families represented a smaller 
proportion of the caseload—35.8 per- 
cent in 1942 and 45.5 percent in 1948. 

Two factors brought about the 
growth in the relative importance of 
the father’s estrangement as a reason 
for receiving aid to dependent-chil- 


*Mr. Kaplan was formerly with the 
Bureau of Public Assistance, Division of 
Program Statistics and Analysis. He is 
now in the Bureau of the Census. The 
results of the study are presented here in 
summary form; the detailed findings will 
appear in a monograph to be published 
later. 
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The report is sumarized in the following 


dren. One is the expansion of old-age 
and survivors insurance as a means 
of meeting the needs of orphaned 
children, with the result that rela- 
tively fewer children need aid to 
dependent children because of the 
father’s death. The other is the 
growth in the absolute number of 
assistance families with an estranged 
father; from 1948 to 1955 the num- 
ber rose 50 percent in the continental 
United States. 

In most (57.3 percent) of the cases 
receiving aid because of estrange- 
ment, the father’s marriage to the 
mother was broken by divorce, sep- 
aration, or desertion; in the remain- 
ing cases the father was never mar- 
ried to the mother. The growth of 
the latter group is especially strik- 
ing. From 1948 to 1955 the number 
of unwed mothers receiving aid in 
behalf of their children rose 91 per- 
cent (based on data for the same 50 
States in both 1948 and 1955); in 
1955 they represented 22.7 percent 
of all families receiving aid, com- 
pared with 14.8 percent in 1948. 

Aid to dependent children helps 
the victims of social disorganization 
represented by these figures, but it is 
no more responsible for the growth 
of the social ills it treats than doc- 
tors are responsible for the growth 
of the physical ills that they treat. 
Without the program, children who 
are the innocent victims of parental 
discord would often face destitution. 
Many would be forced to leave school 
at an early age and thus be poorly 
prepared to face their adult respon- 


by SAuL KapLan* 


sibilities. Their childhood would be 
spent on the edge of starvation— 
hardly a fitting preparation for their 
future responsibilities as parents and 
citizens. Aid to dependent children at 
least mitigates the worst economic ef- 
fects of marital estrangement by pro- 
viding a minimum of economic secur- 
ity for the families whose needs can- 
not be met by a mother’s earnings 
or a father’s contributions. The broad 
aim of the program is to participate 
with other forces in the community 
in helping children to develop into 
stable, mature, and_ responsible 
adults. Few programs for the ex- 
penditure of public funds serve a 
more useful social purpose than does 
aid to dependent children. 

To serve this purpose costs money, 
and it is estimated that in 1955 more 
than $350 million was spent from 
public funds to assist needy children 
whose fathers were estranged. This 
cost would be considerably higher 
were it not that public assistance 
workers 


—often are successful in bringing 
about a reconciliation between an 
estranged father and mother when 
the reconciliation is in the family’s 
best interests 


—work with fathers to obtain an 
agreement that they will support 
their families and cooperate with 
courts and law-enforcement officials 
in obtaining support orders 


—cooperate with the mother and law- 
enforcement officials in efforts to lo- 
cate estranged fathers whose where- 
abouts is unknown. 


Congress expressed its interest in 
the problem of the absent father by 
amending the Social Security Act, 
effective July 1, 1952, to require that 
public assistance agencies notify ap- 
propriate law-enforcement officials 
when children who have been de- 
serted or abandoned by a parent re- 
ceive aid to dependent children. It 
was thought that the law-enforce- 
ment officials could use these notices 
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to identify situations in which prose- 
cution under a State law concerning 
desertion and abandonment might be 
warranted. It was also hoped that 
both public assistance agencies and 
law-enforcement officials might in- 
crease their efforts to obtain greater 
support from absent fathers. 

In the summer of 1955—3 years 
after the effective date of this amend- 
ment—the Bureau of Public Assist- 
ance, with the cooperation of the 
State assistance agencies, conducted 
a study of support from absent 
fathers of children receiving aid to 
dependent children. The basic pur- 
pose of the study was to determine 
the extent to which absent fathers 
contribute to the assistance families, 
the extent to which contributions are 
related to legal or other efforts to 
obtain support, and the extent to 
which noncontributing fathers are 
individuals from whom it is reason- 
able to 2xpect additional contribu- 
tions if additional effort were put 
forth in trying to obtain them. 


Interpretation of Increase 


The increase in the number of 
absent-father families receiving aid 
to dependent children reflects pri- 
marily the growth in the number of 
broken families in the population. 
(For the purposes of this article, 
broken families are defined as those 
with one or more children under age 
18 whose parents are divorced or 
separated or whose father has de- 
serted them or is not married to the 
mother.) To a lesser extent, the 
growth in the number of broken 
families receiving aid to dependent 
children reflects some increase in the 
proportion of all broken families in 
the general population receiving pub- 
lic assistance. 

The best evidences of the growth 
in the number of broken families in 
the population are found in statistics 
on divorce and on illegitimate births. 

Divorce rates—With few excep- 
tions the number of divorces in- 
creased each year from 1900 to 1946. 
In that year, 610,000 divorces were 
granted—a rate of 17.8 divorces for 
every 1,000 married women. Since 
the 1946 peak, caused by the dis- 
solution of many wartime marriages, 
the number of divorces has declined, 
but the 379,000 divorces granted in 
1954 still represented a divorce rate 
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(9.5 per 1,000 married’ women) 
greater than that in any year before 
1942. Moreover, a decline in the total 
number of divorces does not neces- 
sarily mean a decline in the number 
of divorces involving children. For 
example, it is estimated, on the basis 
of data reported by 22 States, that 
more divorces affecting children were 
granted in 1954 (181,000) than in 
1952 (175,000), even though fewer 
divorces were granted in 1954 (379.,- 
000) than in 1952 (392,000). 

The general rise in the number of 
divorces granted has resulted in a 
tremendous increase in the number 
of women in divorced status despite 
the fact that many divorced women 
remarry. In 1950 there were 1,373,000 
divorced women, or 2.4 percent of all 
women aged 14 and over. From 1890 
to 1950 the relative increase in the 
number of divorced women was ten 
times the increase for all women aged 
14 and over. 

Rates for illegitimate births —The 
number of children born out of wed- 
lock doubled between 1938 and 1954, 
going from 87,900 to 176,600. Illegit- 
imate births represented a much 
higher rate per 1,000 unmarried fe- 
males aged 15-44 in 1954 than in 
1938 (18.3 per 1,000 in 1954 and 7.0 
per 1,000 in 1938). 

Illegitimate births in 1954 also rep- 
resented a higher ratio to all live 
births (44 per 1,000) than in earlier 
years. The relative increase in non- 
white illegitimate births from 1938 to 
1954 (143 percent) was much greater 
than in white illegitimate births (52 
percent). 

The greater relative growth in non- 
white illegitimate births has an im- 
portant bearing on the program of 
aid to dependent children because the 
probability of being adopted is much 
less for nonwhite children born out 
of wedlock than for white children. 
It is roughly estimated that about 70 
percent of the white children born 
out of wedlock are adopted but fewer 
than 5 percent of the nonwhite chil- 
dren; relatively few adopted children, 
of course, are likely to need aid to 
dependent children. ‘ 

Low income of broken families.— 
Since most broken families have low 
incomes, any increase in their num- 
ber is bound to produce an increase 
in the number of families needing 
aid to dependent children. The me- 


dian income of all families with a 
female head (including families 
headed by widows) was only $2,294 
in 1954, and 45 percent of such fam- 
ilies had an income of less than 
$2,000. The income of families headed 
by divorced, separated, and unmar- 
ried women was even lower; it is 
likely that more than half of such 
broken families have less than $2,000 
a year to live on. Moreover, the in- 
come position of the families with a 
female head showed no improvement 
from 1948 to 1954 after adjustment 
for price increases, although the in- 
come of families with a male head 
improved substantially. In 1948, on 
the average, the income of families 
with a female head was 37 percent 
smaller than the income of families 
with a male head, but by 1954 it was 
47 percent smaller. 


One reason that broken families 
have low incomes is that many, if 
not most, of such families cannot 
look to the absent father for suffi- 
cient regular support. In addition 
many mothers are unable to fill the 
income gap created by the loss of 
the father’s support. 

Many families broken by divorce 
(and relatively more of those broken 
by other types of estrangement) have 
little prospect of obtaining sufficient 
support from absent fathers. 


—Many divorced fathers remarry and 
their new family obligations reduce 
their ability to support their first fam- 
ily. From January 1950 to April 1953 
the number of divorced men remar- 
rying was almost half the number 
obtaining divorces, and more than 
half the remarriages occurred less 
than 3 years after the divorce. 


—Absent fathers often completely 
sever their relations with the family 
and leave no trace of their where- 
abouts. 


—The income of other absent fathers 
is often too low to enable them to 
support themselves in a separate es- 
tablishment and at the same time 
support their children. The income 
of divorced men in 1950 was about 
a fourth smaller than the income of 
married men living with their wives, 
and the income of separated men was 
even lower. In 1949 more than half 
of all divorced men had an income 
of less than $2,000. 


With little or no support from the 
fathers of their children, necessity— 
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not choice—forces many mothers of 
broken families into the labor market. 


In 1955 more than half (52.9 per- 
cent) of widowed, divorced, and sep- 
arated mothers but fewer than a 
fourth (24.0 percent) of other moth- 
ers were in the labor force. Working 
mothers in broken families usually 
earn fairly little because of low wage 
rates, part-time employment, or a 
combination of these factors. Almost 
a fourth of all female family heads 
had no personal income in 1954, and 
the other three-fourths received a 
median income ($1,489) that was al- 
most 60 percent smaller than the in- 
come of male family heads. In 1949 
fully 87.5 percent of all separated 
women and 70.0 percent of all di- 
vorced women received a personal in- 
come of less than $2,000 (based on 
data for women under age 55 in situ- 
ations where the presence of children 
was fairly likely). 

Recipient rate of broken families. 
—In the summer of 1955 about one- 
fifth of the families headed by di- 
vorced, separated, or unmarried 
mothers received aid to dependent 
children. Mothers in broken families 
receive public assistance somewhat 
more frequently than widows or aged 
individuals. All three groups have 
low average incomes, but—unlike the 
widows and the aged—the mothers in 
these broken families are ineligible 
for old-age and survivors insurance 
benefits. 

From 1948 to 1955 the recipient 
rate of broken families rose some- 
what. The increase accounted, how- 
ever, for only one-fourth to one-third 
of the 50-percent increase in the num- 
ber of absent-father families receiv- 
ing aid; between two-thirds and 
three-fourths of this increase was 
caused by the rise in the number of 
broken families in the population. 
During this period also the number 
of unwed mothers and their children 
receiving aid to dependent children 
increased relatively more than the 
number of illegitimate births. 

Although the rise in the recipient 
rate of broken families results partly 
from the failure of their income to 
rise in line with the income of other 
groups, it also results from the fact 
that, when needed improvements in 
assistance standards are made, some 
families with marginal income be- 
come newly eligible for assistance. 
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An additional factor, relevant to the 
growth in the proportion of illegiti- 
mate children receiving aid to de- 
pendent children, is the large in- 
crease in the number of nonwhite 
illegitimate children, who typically 
stay with their mothers or other rel. 
atives and are seldom adopted. 

Large families are especially likely 
to need assistance when the father 
is estranged. The recipient rate of 
separated and divorced mothers with 
four or more children is almost five 
times the rate for mothers with only 
one child. In the assistance families 
broken by divorce, separation, or de- 
sertion the average number of chil- 
dren in a family was 2.9, compared 
with only 2.1 for all such family 
groups in the population in 1955. 
Only 21.9 percent of the family 
groups receiving aid to dependent 
children, but 42.2 percent of all fam- 
ilies of separated and divorced moth- 
ers, had one child. Fully 30.0 percent 
of the assistance families had four 
or more children, but only 12.5 per- 
cent of all families of separated and 
divorced mothers were this large. 

The principal source of support 
for the 80 percent of the broken 
families not receiving assistance can- 
not be reliably estimated. A reason- 
able guess might be that 30 percent 
of all broken families depend mainly 
on contributions from absent fathers 
and that about 50 percent derive 
their principal support from the 
mother’s earnings. Income from 
either source may often be irregular, 
with the result that the proportion 
of broken families that receive as- 
sistance at some time or other during 
the period beginning with the father’s 
estrangement and ending when the 
youngest child in the family attains 
age 18 is undoubtedly far greater 
than 20 percent. 


Fathers Currently or 
Previously Married to Mothers 


Of the 323,600 absent-father fam- 
ilies receiving aid to dependent chil- 
dren in the summer of 1955 in the 
country as a whole, 185,500 (includ- 
ing 527,400 children) consisted of 
families in which the absent father 
was currently or previously married 
to the mother. In the study, schedule 
A was used to record the data on 
these cases, and for brevity they are 
referred to here as A cases. Sum- 


mary data are presented in this 
article for 162,400 of the A cases in 
51 States.1 


Frequency of Contributions 


More than one-sixth (18.3 percent) 
of the A families received contribu- 
tions from the absent fathers. In 81.1 
percent of the cases no contribution 
was made, and in a few cases (0.6 
percent) the father’s contribution 
status was unknown. 

The probability that a family will 
receive a contribution from an ab- 
sent father is most closely associated 
with three interrelated factors—the 
existence of a support order or agree- 
ment, the type of estrangement, and 
the father’s whereabouts. Without 
a support order or agreement, there 
is almost no chance of obtaining sup- 
port from an absent father. With 
a support order or agreement, there 
is a fair probability of receiving some 
contribution. The frequency of sup- 
port orders or agreements is, in turn, 
related to the type of estrangement; 
support is ordered or agreed to much 
more often in cases of divorce or 
separation than in cases of desertion. 
The type of estrangement, in turn, 
is associated with the factor of the 
father’s whereabouts. The location 
of the deserting father is unknown 
much more often than that of the 
divorced or separated father, and 
fathers whose address is unknown 
rarely contribute to the support of 
their families. 

Support order or agreement.—In 
almost three-fifths of the A cases no 
support order or agreement was in 
effect at the time of the study, and 
in the rest (42.4 percent) support 
was ordered or agreed to. Support 
orders outnumbered support agree- 
ments 5 to l. 

Only 1.0 percent of the families in 
which the father was not subject toa 
support order or agreement received 
contributions from him, compared 
with 41.8 percent of the families 


1 Nevada did not participate in the study 
because it did not inaugurate its program 
of aid to dependent children until July 
1955. California data for A and B cases 
are not included because its study was 
conducted in 1954 with schedules similar 
to but not identical with the schedules 
used by the rest of the States in 1955. 
Some of the items that were incorporated 
in the final study schedules were not in- 
cluded in the schedules used by California. 
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where support was ordered or agreed 
to. 

Fathers subject to court orders for 
support contributed less often than 
those who had agreed by one means 
or another to provide support. Con- 
tributions were made by only 37.6 per- 
cent of the fathers subject to court 
orders but by 64.8 percent of the 
fathers subject to agreements. More- 
over, the more informal the nature of 
the agreement, the greater is the 
frequency of contributions. In the 
most informal type of arrangement, 
where the father and the mother be- 
tween them arrived at an agreed- 
upon amount, more than _ three- 
fourths of the fathers contributed. 
The following tabulation shows the 
proportion of the fathers subject to 
each type of order or agreement who 
contributed to the assistance family 
during the study month. 


Type of support order 
or agreement 


Percent making 
contributions 


PEACE +42 cca ee neue phe ees chan 37.6 
greement, total ...... ‘ 64.8 
After negotiation with father by 

law-enforcement officials ....... 54.2 
After negotiation with father by 

Te SERRE Poe ee erewes 67.6 
ee een IND... niga scone as uwaee 75.7 


In general, the data on the fre- 
quency of contributions, when related 
to the type of support order or agree- 
ment, support the proposition that 
wherever feasible it is better to ob- 
tain support agreements than to go 
to court to compel an absent father 
to provide support. Court proceed- 
ings may sometimes engender greater 
hostility between the parents of the 
children and impair any prospects 
that might have existed for a family 
reconciliation; in addition, court costs 
must be paid. In many cases, how- 
ever, there is no choice as to whether 
an order or an agreement shall be 
obtained; a court order is already 
in effect when the family applies 
for assistance. In other cases, such 
as those in which a father has re- 
peatedly violated a support agree- 
ment, a court order may be the only 
available method for trying to obtain 
support. It may help, at least for a 
time, to increase support. The fre- 
quency of support is probably greater 
in the cases with court orders than 
it would be in the same cases if 
there were no court order. As the 
data indicate, however, chances are 
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only about 3 to 5 that a father under 
court order will in fact contribute to 
the family. 

The study did not provide infor- 
mation on how often there was a 
realistic choice to be made between 
seeking support through an agree- 
ment or an order. It is known that 
the fathers with support agreements 
are a relatively small, select group, 
constituting less than one-sixth (15.6 
percent) of all cases with support 
orders or agreements. The fathers 
with support agreements probably 
represent primarily cases in which 
the prospects for support without the 
formality of judicial proceedings ap- 
pear favorable. If support is actual- 
ly received following the conclusion 
of a support agreement, further steps 
are not taken; and, if support is not 
received, an attempt may later be 
made to obtain a support order. 

Among cases where support has 
been ordered or agreed to, the fre- 
quency of contributions shows con- 
siderable variation, which is related 
to the amount and duration of the 
order or agreement and the father’s 
location in relation to the court 
issuing a support order. The prob- 
ability of receiving contributions is 
greatest when the order is for a 
modest amount and has recently been 
issued and when the father is located 
within the court’s jurisdiction. 


—The frequency of contributions de- 
clined from 49.9 percent when the 
amount of support order or agree- 
ment was less than $25 to 35.8 per- 
cent when the amount was $100 or 
more. 

—Of the fathers subject to a court 
order or agreement that was less 
than 6 months old, 64.0 percent con- 
tributed to the family in the study 
month, compared with only 31.7 per- 
cent of the fathers who were subject 
to an order or agreement that had 
been in effect for 3 years or more. 


—More than three-fifths (61.2 per- 
cent) of the fathers who were lo- 
cated within the jurisdiction of the 
court issuing a support order contri- 
buted to the family, compared with 
43.2 percent of the fathers who were 
not located within the court’s juris- 
diction; for the fathers whose where- 
abouts in relation to the court was 
unknown, the contribution rate was 
negligible (3.6 percent). 


Type of estrangement.—More than 





half (53.0 percent) of the absent 
fathers were divorced or separated 
from the mother. These fathers were 
subject to support orders or agree- 
ments and contributed to the fam- 
ilies receiving aid to dependent chil- 
dren far more often than the fathers 
who had deserted. Divorce or separ- 
ation is, of course, inherently a more 
responsible method of breaking fam- 
ily ties than desertion. When a court 
grants a decree providing for divorce 
or separation, it often simultaneously 
orders support in a stipulated amount 
or consents to a support agreement 
worked out between the husband and 
wife or their legal representatives. In 
addition, the whereabouts of most of 
the divorced or separated fathers is 
known to the public assistance agen- 
cy. When a father deserts his fam- 
ily, however, he may often do so 
expressly to avoid his obligation to 
support his family. The cases in 
which the father had deserted his 
family but was nevertheless subject 
to a support order or agreement may 
represent primarily cases in which 
the father had first tried to conceal 
his whereabouts but was later found 
and became subject to a support 
order or agreement. The location of 
most of the deserting fathers was 
unknown. 


Of the divorced and separated 
fathers, 58.0 percent lived in the 
same county or State as the assist- 
ance family or in some other place 
known to the agency, 59.2 percent 
were subject to a support order or 
agreement, and 26.6 percent con- 
tributed to the family in the study 
month. Of the deserting fathers, 
only 30.1 percent lived in a place 
known to the public assistance agen- 
cy, 24.3 percent were subject to a 
support order or agreement, and 
only 9.5 percent contributed to the 
family. 


Current whereabouts of absent 
father—The most important fact 
militating against prospects for sup- 
port from absent fathers is that the 
whereabouts of so many of them is 
unknown. The whereabouts of more 
than half (54.5 percent) was un- 
known at the time of the study. More 
than a fifth (22.7 percent) lived in 
the same county as the family, and 
the others were known to be living 
elsewhere. 


As might be expected, the fre- 
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quency of contributions is greatest 
when the father lives near the family 
and decreases as the father’s distance 
from the family increases. The prob- 
ability of receiving contributions goes 
down almost to zero when the father’s 
whereabouts is unknown. The nature 
of this relationship is brought out in 
the following tabulation. 


Father’s location in Percent 
relation to family contributing 
We GET GOMES «co hiiseds cc cadeweasvese 45.4 


In same State but not same county... 35.3 
In other State 
Unknown 


Other factors—Almost three-fifths 
(59.1 percent) of the absent fathers 
were white, and they contributed to 
their families at a_ significantly 
greater rate (21.3 percent )than the 
nonwhite fathers (14.0 percent). This 
difference is basically due to differ- 
ences between the two races in the 
type of estrangement and the fre- 
quency of support orders or agree- 
ments. A white father is more likely 
to contribute than a nonwhite father 
because he is more likely to be di- 
vorced or separated, to have a sup- 
port order or agreement, and to have 
his whereabouts known. The non- 
white fathers with support orders or 
agreements contribute about as fre- 
quently as the white fathers with 
support orders or agreements, but 
relatively fewer nonwhite fathers 
(33.2 percent) than white fathers 
(48.7 percent) have support orders or 
agreements. Similarly, it may be in- 
ferred that within each type of es- 
trangement there is no essential dif- 
ference between the white and the 
nonwhite contribution rates; the ob- 
served difference is related almost 
entirely to the fact that a much 
larger proportion of the white fathers 
(65.7 percent) than of the nonwhite 
fathers (34.7 percent) were divorced 
or separated and a smaller propor- 
tion had deserted their families. 

There is an inverse correlation be- 
tween the duration of the father’s 
absence from the family receiving 
aid to dependent children and the 
contribution rate. Almost half the 
fathers (47.5 percent) were absent 5 
years or more, and they contributed 
less frequently (16.5 percent) than 
the fathers who were absent for a 
Shorter time (20.1 percent). The 
small proportion (7.8 percent) of the 
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fathers who were absent less than a 
year had the highest contribution 
rate (23.5 percent). 

The probability of receiving con- 
tributions is also undoubtedly affected 
by the answers to these questions: 
What is the father’s income? How 
many children, if any, does he have 
outside the assistance family? If the 
father is divorced from the mother, 
has he remarried? 

Unfortunately, “unknown” was given 
as the answer to each of these ques- 
tions in a substantial proportion of 
the cases studied. Definite informa- 
tion on income was not reported in 
three-fourths of the cases. The fre- 
quency of “unknown” as an answer 
to these questions is, of course, re- 
lated in part to the fact that the 
whereabouts of so many of the fa- 
thers was not known. Among those 
for whom definite answers were ob- 
tained, the fathers with relatively 
high incomes, those with no children 
outside the assistance family, and 
those who were not remarried con- 
tributed more frequently than other 
fathers. 

State variations—Not all States 
studied a large enough sample of 
absent-father cases to prepare de- 
tailed tables. Among the 29 States 
that prepared such tables, the pro- 
portion of cases receiving a contri- 
bution from the absent father varied 
widely, 0.7 percent to 37.1 .percent, 
with a median of 20.7 percent. This 
variation is closely related to State 
variations in three basic factors— 
existence of a support order or agree- 
ment, the father’s whereabouts, and 
the type of estrangement. In a com- 
parison of any two States the prob- 
ability is (1) excellent—about 7 to 
1—that the State having the higher 
proportion of cases with a support 
order or agreement will also have a 
higher proportion of cases receiving 
contributions from absent fathers; 
(2) good—3 to i—that the State 
with the higher proportion of cases 
with father’s whereabouts known will 
have the higher percentage of cases 
receiving contributions; and (3) fair 
—about 2 to 1—that the State with 
the lower proportion of cases with 
the father deserting (and consequent- 
ly the higher proportion of fathers 
who are divorced or separated) will 
have a higher percentage of cases 
receiving contributions. 


Value of Contributions 


Among the families receiving con- 
tributions from absent fathers, the 
distribution by contribution amount 
in the study month is shown below. 


Amount of Percentage 
contribution distribution 

WORE + 66: pse 5 Pbewadeaedweeeceeaen 100.0 
Lee® (iat S80: sce cata vadcccduwds 18.5 
SEY sc ccadacaad icdvbens deeedoeaaaae 31.6 
GEOR + i0dsanr paddiqustsneeenadsoeeelns 25.3 
TE 86 at acs a a a ea ee 13.4 
Re Ge BA oeacx vet cedar sanwenseeee 11.3 


Half the families with contribu- 
tions received less than $50, and half 
received this amount or more. The 
average contribution was $55.09 per 
family receiving contributions and 
$17.39 per child in these families. It 
is estimated that, on an annual basis, 
aggregate contributions amounted to 
about $20 million in 51 States in 1955. 

The saving in assistance expendi- 
tures resulting from a contribution is 
often less than the amount contrib- 
uted. This situation occurs because, 
in many States, assistance payments 
cannot go beyond specified maximum 
amounts, and a contribution may be 
used in whole or in part to meet 
family needs that cannot be met 
within the maximum payment. For 
13.5 percent of the cases where a 
contribution was made and counted 
in the family’s assistance plan, the 
contribution did not affect the pay- 
ment; and in an unknown number 
of additional cases the assistance 
payment was reduced by less than 
the full amount of the contribution. 
(A few States often followed the 
practice of not counting a father’s 
contribution in the family’s assist- 
ance plan. Instead, the contribution 
was received by the agency and used 
as a refund for assistance previously 
granted to the family, thus reducing 
the net assistance expenditure.) 

Despite the limiting effect of maxi- 
mums on assistance payments, every 
State reported a significant difference 
between the average assistance ex- 
penditure for children in families not 
receiving contributions and the av- 
erage expenditure for children in 
families that did receive contribu- 
tions. In the 27 States for which 
data on this point were available, the 
savings in assistance expenditures re- 
sulting from absent fathers’ contri- 
butions are estimated to amount to 
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$7.3 million in 1955, compared with 
contributions amounting to $13.2 mil- 
lion. For all States, of course, the 
estimated savings would be consider- 
ably higher, but there is no reliable 
basis on which an estimate for the 
other States can be prepared. 

In cases with contributions the 
value of the contributions was equal 
to 59.9 percent of the assistance pay- 
ments made to such cases. 

In the aggregate, 32.5 percent of 
the amount of support ordered by 
courts or agreed to after negotiation 
with the father by law-enforcement 
officials was paid in the study month. 
More than two-thirds (67.5 percent) 
of the amount of support agreed to 
after negotiation with the father by 
the agency or by other means was 
also paid in the study month. 

The full amount specified in the 
support order or agreement was paid 
in 30.4 percent of the cases. Less was 
paid in the other cases (in 56.9 per- 
cent, no support was paid). 


Characteristics of Fathers 


One of the purposes of the study 
was to determine how many non- 
contributing fathers are individuals 
from whom it is reasonable to expect 
additional contributions if further 
effort were put forth to obtain them. 

A direct answer to this question 
is provided in terms of agency judg- 
ments on the extent to which non- 
contributing fathers whose where- 
abouts is known are considered able 
to contribute. The study gave the 
following information on all noncon- 
tributing fathers: 


—For 66.0 percent the whereabouts 
was unknown. 

—For 2.2 percent the whereabouts 
was known at the time of the study, 
and they had made some contribu- 
tion in the 6 months ending with 
the study month, though not in the 
study month itself. 

—For 31.9 percent the whereabouts 
was known at the time of the study, 
but they had made no contribution 
at any time in the 6 months ending 
with the study month. 


Concerning this third group of non- 
contributing fathers, the agencies re- 
ported as follows: 


—18.0 percent ( or only 5.7 percent 
of all noncontributing fathers) were 
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considered able to support the family. 


—22.9 percent might or might not be 
able to contribute; the agency had 
reached no decision. 


—59.0 percent were considered unable 
to support, and in more than 7 out 
of 10 of these cases the stated reason 
for the agency’s judgment was that 
the father was unemployed, ill or 
disabled, or employed but with in- 
sufficient earnings. 


The most hopeful outlook for fu- 
ture support presumably was found 
in those cases (5.7 percent of all 
noncontributing fathers) where the 
father’s address was known and he 
was considered able to contribute. 
Even if all of them had contributed, 
the frequency of contributions for 
A cases would have gone up only 
from 18.3 percent to 23.0 percent. 
Though this would be a worthwhile 
gain, it would still leave more than 
three-fourths of the absent fathers 
not contributing to their families. 

Additional light on the prospects 
for support from noncontributing 
fathers is provided when the char- 
acteristics of the noncontributing 
fathers and of the _ contributing 
fathers are compared. 


—The contributing fathers were far 
more frequently divorced or separ- 
ated (76.8 percent) than the non- 
contributing fathers (47.4 percent), 
and they had far less frequently (22.0 
percent) deserted their families than 
the noncontributing fathers (47.1 
percent). 


—The fathers who contributed lived 
much more often in the same county 
as the family (56.3 percent) than did 
the noncontributing fathers (15.0 
percent). Only 4.3 percent of the con- 
tributing fathers had wunknown 
whereabouts, compared with 66.0 per- 
cent of the noncontributing fathers. 


—Practically all (96.6 percent) of the 
contributing fathers but only 29.8 
percent of the noncontributing fa- 
thers were subject to a support order 
or agreement. 

—Of the contributing fathers subject 
to a support order or agreement ne- 
gotiated with law-enforcement offi- 
cials, 83.0 percent were located with- 
in the jurisdiction of the responsible 
court or law-enforcement officials. Of 
the corresponding group of noncon- 
tributing fathers, only a third were 
thus situated. 


It is impossible to estimate how 


many additional absent fathers might 
contribute if additional effort were 
put forth in trying to obtain support. 
No doubt additional effort with some 
is likely to be fruitful, but these fa- 
thers probably constitute a small 
minority of the total number. In 
most instances the prospects do not 
appear hopeful. 

The typical noncontributing father 
is likely to be a man who left his 
family without entering into any 
agreement to support them. He has 
been gone a fairly long time. If his 
whereabouts is known, he is probably 
unable to provide support because 
of illness, unemployment, or low in- 
come. If his whereabouts is unknown, 
which is more often the case, he may 
never be located despite intensive 
efforts. If he is located, he will prob- 
ably be brought before a court and 
ordered to support his family. He 
may comply with the order for a 
while, but the burden of compliance 
becomes irksome and before long he 
leaves the jurisdiction of the court 
for parts unknown. 

Before noncontributing fathers can 
be expected to provide support for 
their families they must be found, 
they must have sufficient income, and 
they must have the necessary moti- 
vation. Finding them is not easy, 
even with skillful and persistent ef- 
fort, but the problem of trying to 
obtain regular support from them 
begins only after they are found. 
This endeavor is complicated by var- 
ious personal and environmental fac- 
tors, including the degree of the fa- 
ther’s motivation to contribute, his 
economic capacity, his feelings about 
himself, his relationship with his 
family, and the attitude of his fam- 
ily and the community towards him. 
The challenge confronting both pub- 
lic assistance agencies and law-en- 
forcement Officials is how to help a 
father cope successfully with these 
factors so that he will assume re- 
sponsibility for the support of his 
family to the degree that his eco- 
nomic resources permit. 


Unknown Whereabouts 


The possibility of receiving support 
from an absent father whose where- 
abouts is unknown is practically non- 
existent. Since the location of more 
than half the absent fathers studied 
was unknown, several questions were 
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asked on the efforts made to locate 
missing fathers—how frequently were 
such efforts made, who made them, 
what sources were used, and to what 
extent available means for trying to 
locate them had been exhausted. 

In about 4 out of 5 missing-father 
cases some effort had been made to 
establish the father’s whereabouts 
either by law-enforcement officials, by 
the public assistance agency, or by 
both. Cases where the most recent 
agency effort to locate a missing 
father occurred within the past 12 
months outnumbered other cases by 
more than 2 to 1. 

When the public assistance agency 
tried to locate a missing father, 
either directly or by helping the 
mother explore possible sources of in- 
formation, the most frequent sources 
contacted were the father’s relatives 
(46.0 percent), the father’s employers 
(29.8 percent), and government rec- 
ords (25.1 percent). Since in many 
cases more than one source was con- 
tacted, the preceding percentages, as 
well as the percentages for other 
types of sources contacted (social 
agencies, for example), are not mu- 
tually exclusive. 

In more than a third of the miss- 
ing-father cases (35.2 percent), addi- 
tional efforts to locate the father 
were presumably being planned; 
these were the cases in which the 
agency had decided that available 
means for trying to locate the miss- 
ing father had not been exhausted. 
In the other cases, either it was de- 
cided that available means for trying 
to locate the father had been ex- 
hausted (46.1 percent) or no decision 
had been made (18.6 percent). 

The efficacy of efforts to locate 
missing fathers is indicated by the 
data showing how the father had 
been located in the 12.7 percent of 
the total cases where his where. 
abouts, though currently known to 
the agency, had not usually been 
known in the past. In 69.0 percent 
of these cases the father’s location 
had become known through the ef- 
forts of the public assistance agency, 
law-enforcement officials, or both. 

Public assistance agencies, as well 
as law-enforcement officials, have 
clearly recognized the seriousness of 
the problem of the missing fathers 
and in most instances have used all 
available resources to determine their 
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whereabouts. The fact that no effort 
was made to locate the father in 
about a fifth of the missing-father 
cases should not lead to the inference 
that there was no concern about try- 
ing to determine the father’s where- 
abouts. In many of these cases there 
may have been no clue to the father’s 
possible whereabouts. 


Fathers Never Married 
to Mothers 


Families in which the absent father 
was never married to the mother of 
the children receiving aid to depend- 
ent children numbered 138,100, and 
there were 308,800 children in these 
families. Schedule B was used to 
record the information on _ these 
cases, which are referred to here as 
B cases. Summary data are pre- 
sented below for 125,220 of these 
cases in 51 States.° 


Frequency of Contributions 


About one-tenth (10.2 percent) of 
the B families received contributions 
from the absent father. In the other 
cases, no contribution was made (89.2 
percent) or the contribution status 
of the absent father was unknown 
(0.6 percent). 

Three interrelated factors—the ex- 
istence of a support order or agree- 
ment, the status of the case with 
respect to establishment of the chil- 
dren’s paternity, and the father’s 
whereabouts—affect the probability 
that a B family will receive a con- 
tribution from the absent father. 
Without a support order or agree- 
ment, there is almost no chance of 
obtaining support from an absent 
father. When the father is not mar- 
ried to the mother, it is practically 
impossible to obtain a support order 
or agreement unless paternity is de- 
termined. If the father’s whereabouts 
is unknown, efforts to establish pa- 
ternity or to obtain a support order 
or agreement are futile, and if his 
address becomes unknown after a 
support order or agreement has been 
obtained, it is impossible to enforce 
the terms of the order or agreement. 

Support order or agreement.—In 
almost five-sixths (82.4 percent) of 
the B cases no support order or agree- 
ment was in effect at the time of 


2Data exclude California and Nevada; 
see footnote 1. 


the study, and in the other cases 
support had been ordered or agreed 
to. More than three-fifths (61.1 per- 
cent) of the cases where paternity 
was established by judicial determin- 
ation or by formal acknowledgment 
had a support order or agreement 
in effect, compared with fewer than 
a fourth (23.9 percent) where patern- 
ity was admitted through informal 
acknowledgment and almost none 
(0.8 percent) where paternity was 
alleged but not admitted. 

Only 0.6 percent of the families in 
which the father was not subject to 
a support order or agreement received 
contributions, compared with 55.0 
percent of the cases where support 
had been ordered or agreed to. 

Fathers subject to court orders for 
support contributed less frequently 
than those who had agreed, by one 
means or another, to provide support. 
Only 47.1 percent of the fathers sub- 
ject to court orders but 66.2 percent 
of the fathers subject to agreements 
contributed. As in the A cases, the 
more informal the nature of the sup- 
port agreement, the greater is the 
frequency of contributions. In the 
most informal type of agreement, 
where the father and mother inde- 
pendently agreed on the amount of 
support, more than three-fourths of 
the fathers contributed. The follow- 
ing tabulation shows the proportion 
of fathers subject to each type of 
order or agreement who contributed 
to the assistance family during the 
study month. 


Type of support 
order or agreement 


Percent making 
contributions 


COG GHGS ... cancicindidaveensaanae 47.1 
AaeAR, WORD 6 ic iwiicwnsivinwestaas 66.2 
After negotiation with father by 
law-enforcement officials ......... 56.1 
After negotiation with father by 
ee me eee ay Re 64.3 


By other means 


As in the A cases, there is a rela- 
tion between frequency of contribu- 
tions and the amount of an order 
or agreement for support, its dura- 
tion, and the location of the father 
in relation to the court responsible 
for making a support order. 


—The frequency of contributions de- 
clined from 70.3 percent when the 
order or agreement was less than 6 
months old to 38.3 percent when the 
order or agreement had been made 
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3 years or more before the time of 
the study. 

—The contribution rate declined from 
56.2 percent when the amount of 
order or agreement was less than 
$25 to 43.5 percent when the amount 


was $75 or more. 
—More than two-thirds (68.2 per- 
cent) of the fathers who were located 


within the jurisdiction of the court 
issuing the support order contributed 
to the family, compared with 52.0 
percent for fathers who were not lo- 
cated in the court’s jurisdiction; for 
the fathers whose whereabouts in re- 
lation to the court was unknown, the 
contribution rate dropped sharply, to 
only 5.6 percent. 


Establishment of paternity.—In 
two-fifths of the B cases, paternity 
was established either by judicial de- 
termination (9.1 percent), by formal 
acknowledgment (11.2 percent), or by 
the father’s admission through in- 
formal acknowledgment or by other 
means (20.2 percent). In the remain- 
ing three-fifths of the cases, paternity 
was alleged but not admitted (47.4 
percent) or the identity of the father 
was not alleged (12.1 percent). 

The greater the formality by which 
paternity is established, the greater 
is the probability that contributions 
will be received. When paternity is 
not established, almost no contribu- 
tions are received. 


—-42.5 percent contributed when pa- 
ternity was established by judicial 
determination. 

—23.5 percent contributed when pa- 
ternity was established by formal 
acknowledgment. 

—16.6 percent contributed when pa- 
ternity was admitted through in- 
formal acknowledgment or by other 
means. 

—0.7 percent contributed when pa- 
ternity was alleged but not admitted, 
and 0.1 percent when thie identity of 
the father was not alleged. 


Father’s whereabouts.—More than 
a fourth (26.0 percent) of the fathers 
lived in the same county as the fam- 
ily receiving aid to dependent chil- 
dren, and, as expected, they had the 
highest contribution rate (32.4 per- 
cent). The whereabouts of more than 
three-fifths (61.2 percent) of the 
fathers was unknown to the agency, 


and almost none of them (0.5 per- 
cent) contributed. Of the 12.7 per- 
10 


cent who did not live in the same 
county as the family, 11.4 percent 
contributed. 

Race.—Almost two-thirds of the 
mothers of the B families were non- 
white (65.2 percent of all cases re- 
ported and 66.2 percent of the cases 
where the race of the mother was 
reported). Although the nonwhite 
proportion is high, it is actually 
smaller than might be expected from 
population data on the racial dis- 
tribution of all illegitimate births and 
of adoptions. It is estimated that, 
if the illegitimate children receiving 
aid to dependent children had the 
same racial distribution as all illegiti- 
mate children who are not adopted, 
about 84 percent would be nonwhite. 

The families with nonwhite un- 
married mothers received contribu- 
tions at a somewhat greater rate 
(10.9 percent) than the families with 
white mothers (9.2 percent). This 
difference is related to the fact that 
support orders. or agreements were 
more often in effect in the nonwhite 
cases (19.3 percent) than in the white 
cases (14.9 percent). Relatively more 
of the nonwhite cases (79.1 percent) 
than of the white cases (55.9 percent) 
lived in urban areas, and the fre- 
quency of support orders or agree- 
ments was much greater generally 
in urban cases (21.4 percent) than 
among rural cases (8.4 percent). 

Other factors—The number of 
cases with “unknown” recorded as 
the answer to questions on income of 
the father, his current marital sta- 
tus, and the number of children, if 
any, that he had outside the assist- 
ance family was so great that reliable 
conclusions on the relation between 
these factors and the frequency of 
contributions cannot be drawn. For 
the limited number of cases where 
information on these items was re- 
corded, the contribution rate was 
higher for the fathers with a fairly 
high income, those who were not cur- 
rently married, and those who had 
no children outside the assistance 
family than it was for other fathers. 

State variations—Among the 23 
States that prepared detailed tables 
on the B cases, the proportion of 
cases receiving contributions varied 
widely—going from less than 1 per- 
cent in three States to 30.6 percent 
in another State; the median was 


¢ 


8.4 percent. This variation is closely 


related to State variations in three 
basic factors—existence of a support 
order or agreement, establishment of 


paternity, and the father’s where- 
abouts. When any two States are 


compared, the probability is (1) ex- 
cellent—10 to 1—that the State hav- 
ing the higher proportion of cases 
with a support order or agreement 
will also have the higher proportion 
receiving contributions from absent 
fathers; (2) very good—4 to 1—that 
the State with the higher proportion 
of cases with the father’s paternity 
determined wiil have the higher pro- 
portion receiving contributions; and 
(3) very good—4 to 1—that the State 
with the lower proportion of cases 
with the father’s whereabouts un- 
known (and consequently a higher 
proportion of fathers whose where- 
abouts is known) will have a higher 
percentage receiving contributions. 


Value of Contributions 


The following tabulation shows the 
percentage distribution of the B 
families receiving contributions from 
absent fathers (10.2 percent of all 
B families) by amount of contribu- 
tion during the study month. 


Percentage 


Amount of distribution 
contribution of cases 
RT recs are od aals Hae weueteaeee 100.0 
ROO RIED SURN hcu. So oc ged eats eke eka 38.5 
Ee ee eae ee een ee ee eek 48.2 
Oe OE OE ee 9.9 
MT aie Caan cin Wheto as oo ORO SAO 13 
Tee On SO hess eh ec aesasen eae 2.2 


Half the families with contribu- 
tions received less than $31.00 a 
month and half received $31.00 or 
more. The average contribution was | 
$30.11 per family receiving contri- 
butions and $10.38 per child in these 
families. It is estimated that, on an 
annual basis, aggregate contributions 
amounted to about $4.6 million in 51 
States in 1955. 

In the 19 States reporting data on 
this point, the savings in assistance 
expenditures resulting from the ab- 
sent fathers’ contributions amounted 
to $1.9 million in 1955, and their con- 
tributions amounted to $2.3 million. 
For all States the estimated savings 
would, of course, be considerably 
higher, but there is no reliable basis 
upon which an estimate for the other 
States can be prepared. 

The value of the contributions was 
equal to about one-third (33.5 per- 
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cent) of the assistance payments 
made to all cases receiving contribu- 
tions from an absent father. 

In the aggregate, more than two- 
fifths (42.8 percent) of the amount 
of support ordered by courts or 
agreed to after negotiation with the 
father by law-enforcement officials 
was paid in the study month. More 
than two-thirds (68.3 percent) of the 
amount of support agreed to after 
negotiation with the father by the 
agency or by other means was also 
paid in the study month. 

The full amount of the support 
order or agreement was paid in 46.9 
percent of the applicable cases, and 
less than the full amount was paid 
in the others; in 43.6 percent, no 
support was paid. 


Characteristics of 
Noncontributing Fathers 


The study shows that the typical 
noncontributing father is one whose 
paternity has not been established, 
whose whereabouts is unknown, and 
who is not subject to a support order 
or agreement. 


—65.9 percent did not have their 
paternity determined, either by for- 
mal or informal means. These were 
the cases in which either paternity 
was alleged but not admitted or the 
identity of the father was not alleged. 
—67.9 percent had unknown where- 
abouts. 

—91.4 percent were not subject to 
a support order or agreement. 


No doubt, there are some noncon- 
tributing fathers from whom contri- 
butions might be obtained if they 
could be located and if their patern- 
ity were established. It would be in- 
correct to infer, however, that if 
these noncontributing fathers could 
be located their contribution rate 
would become as great as the contri- 
bution rate of fathers whose where- 
abouts is presently known. Paternity 
would probably be more difficult to 
establish in these cases and support 
orders or agreements harder to ob- 
tain. 

Fathers Who Returned 
to Family 
To supplement the information re- 


ported on families receiving aid to 
dependent children in the summer 
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of 1955 because of the estrangement 
of the father, the State agencies ad- 
ministering aid to dependent children 
were asked to submit a report on 
each case closed in a consecutive 2- 
month period (not later than Sep- 
tember and October 1955) because 
an absent father returned home or 
because of increased support from an 
absent father. The States submitted 
data on 2,893 closings, including 1,820 
cases closed because an absent father 
returned home and 1,073 closed be- 
cause of increased support from an 
absent father.2 It is believed that 
the true number of closings for these 
reasons was greater than the reported 
totals. 

Because the data reported prob- 
ably represent an incomplete count, 
they are not necessarily representa- 
tive of all closings of the specified 
types. The nature and extent of the 
bias resulting from the incomplete 
reporting, however, are not known 
and cannot be measured. 

Since schedule C was used to re- 
cord the data on cases closed because 
an absent father returned home, 
such cases are referred to as C cases. 

Duration of fathers’ absence.—In 
more than three-fourths of the C 
cases (78.4 percent) the returning 
father was absent from the family 
less than 2 years; in 31.9 percent of 
the cases the absence lasted less than 
6 months, and in 24.5 percent it 
lasted 6-12 months. In more than 
two-fifths (42.7 percent) of the C 
cases the father’s recent estrange- 
ment was not the first. 

When the data on the duration of 
absence of the returning fathers are 
compared with similar data for the 
active cases, it is evident that a 
father who has been absent for a 
short time is much more likely to 
return home than one who has been 
gone a long time. 

Length of time on assistance rolls. 
—Related to the short duration of 
most of the fathers’ absences is the 
short stay on the assistance rolls for 
most of the cases in which the father 
returned home. In more than 7 out 
of 10 cases (70.9 percent) the family 
received aid to dependent children 
for less than a year before the as- 
sistance payment was discontinued. 

Nevada was the only State not report- 
ing: see footnote 1. 





Previous discontinuance of assist- 
ance.—In more than 7 out of 10 
cases (72.3 percent) the period of 
assistance terminated by the father’s 
return home represented the first 
time that the family had received 
assistance. In 486 cases—26.7 per- 
cent of ali C cases—the family had 
received assistance on a previous oc- 
casion. In seven-tenths of these 486 
cases, the family’s previous period on 
the assistance rolls had also been 
terminated by the father’s return 
home from a period of estrangement. 
These data point to the desirability 
of continuing to offer social services 
to families of returning fathers in 
order to strengthen the prospects 
that the family reconciliation may 
continue. 

Agency contact with father—=In 
more than three-fifths of the C cases 
(61.4 percent) the father lived in 
the same State as the family before 
his return home, and in 43.9 percent 
he lived in the same county as the 
family. 

The local agency had had some 
contact with the father before his 
return home in 56.6 percent of the 
cases where the father had been liv- 
ing in the same county as the family. 
By keeping in touch with an absent 
father and discussing with him the 
welfare of his family, a public as- 
sistance agency can often help to 
make the chance of the father’s re- 
turning home greater than it might 
otherwise be. 

Support order or agreement.—Of 
the 1,820 returning fathers, 675 or 
37.1 percent were subject to a sup- 
port order or agreement before re- 
turning home; there were almost 2 
support orders for every agreement. 

In more than 7 out of every 10 of 
these C cases (71.9 percent) the order 
or agreement was less than a year 
old, and in half the cases it was less 
than 6 months old. On the average, 
the orders and agreements in the 
cases of returning fathers were of 
much shorter duration than those in 
the active cases continuing to receive 
assistance. The short lapse of time 
that occurred in so many cases be- 
tween the making of a support order 
or agreement and the father’s re- 
turn home suggests the possibility 
that, at least in some cases, there 
may have been a causal connection 
between the two events. 
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The returning fathers tended to 
have larger amounts specified in 
their support orders or agreements 
than did the fathers in the active 
cases continuing to receive aid to 
dependent children. The average 
monthly amount was at least $75.43, 
which was significantly greater than 
the average in the A cases and 
greater still than in the B cases. 

Contributions before father’s re- 
turn.—About a third (33.8 percent) 
of the returning fathers had made 
one or more contributions to their 
families in the 6 months before their 
return home, and 21.6 percent had 
made some contribution in the month 
immediately before their return. 

Effect of return home on family 
economic status. — When an_ es- 
tranged father returns home, there 
is no assurance that he will stay 
there. One factor that could militate 
against his remaining at home would 
be a worsening.of the family’s eco- 
nomic situation if his income is not 
sufficient to replace the loss of the 
assistance payment. Two questions 
related to this factor were therefore 
asked about the C cases: Was the 
family income after the last assist- 
ance payment greater than the fam- 
ily income from assistance and other 
sources in the month before the 
father returned home? Was the 
family income after the last assist- 
ance payment greater than the fam- 
ily requirements, as measured by 
agency standards? 

In response to the first question it 
was reported that in more than a 
third of the cases (34.3 percent) the 
family income was greater after dis- 
continuance of assistance than it was 
before the father’s return but that 
in 13.5 percent it was not greater. 
Both percentages grossly understate 
the true proportions since in 52.2 
percent of the cases no definite 
answer was given. 

In response to the second question, 
the family income was reported as 
greater than the family’s require- 
ments in about a third of the cases, 
but for 1 case out of 8 the family 
income was not greater than the 
family requirements after discontinu- 
ance of the assistance payment. The 
true proportion in each of these clas- 
sifications is much greater but can- 
not be reliably estimated because of 
the large number of cases (54.6 per- 
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cent) in which a definite answer was 
not obtained. 

The 223 cases for whom it was 
reported that the family income 
after discontinuance of assistance 
was not greater than the family’s 
requirements were grouped according 
to whether or not other assistance 
was granted to make up for the fam- 
ily’s unmet need. Other assistance 
was granted to more than a third 
(36.3 percent), other assistance was 
not granted to half the cases (49.8 
percent), and for the balance no 
definite answer was provided. 

Although economic security cannot 
guarantee family stability, the ab- 
sence of economic security endangers 
it. A serious question can be raised 
as to the soundness of social policy 
under which all assistance is with- 
drawn from a family immediately 
upon a father’s return home and the 
family, in some instances, must try 
to live on an income that is even 
lower than its requirements as mea- 
sured by the modest standards of 
public assistance agencies. 


Fathers Who Increased 
Support 


In a 2-month period in 1955, 1,073 
cases receiving aid to dependent chil- 
dren were reported as discontinued 
because of increased support from an 
absent father who continued to be 
estranged from the mother of his 
children. The true number of clos- 
ings for this reason was undoubtedly 
greater than the reported total, but 
it cannot be reliably estimated. 

Schedule D was used to record the 
data on cases closed because of in- 
creased support; they are referred to 
here as D cases. 

Duration of father’s absence.—In 
more than half the D cases, the fa- 
ther’s current absence from the fam- 
ily had lasted for less than 2 years 
when the assistance payment was 
discontinued, in 28.3 percent the ab- 
sence had lasted for less than a year, 
and in 23.3 percent it lasted 1-2 
years. On the average, the father’s 
absence was much shorter in the D 
cases than in the active cases con- 
tinuing to receive assistance. 

In at least 31.9 percent of the D 
cases, the father’s current absence 


+ Nevada was the only State not report- 
ing; see footnote 1. 


was not his first period of estrange- 
ment from the family. 

Length of time on assistance rolls. 
—The typical D case received assist- 
ance for only a short time. In two- 
thirds of the cases the family re- 
ceived aid to dependent children for 
a continuous period of less than a 
year before the payment was discon- 
tinued. 

Father’s whereabouts and agency 
contact with him.—In about 7 out of 
10 D cases the absent father lived 
in the same State as his family and 
in 54.7 percent in the same county. 

The local agency granting aid to 
dependent children or another pub- 
lic assistance agency had contacted 
the absent father some time during 
the 6 months before the closing of 
the assistance case in about half 
(50.8 percent) of all the D cases and 
in 58.3 percent when the father lived 
in the same county as the family. 
Contacts with the absent father were 
much more frequent in the D cases 
than in the active cases continuing 
to receive assistance and no doubt 
were sometimes instrumental in 
bringing about the discontinuance of 
assistance. 

Support order or agreement.— 
Support had been ordered or agreed 
to in 88.2 percent of the D cases. 
Support orders outnumbered agree: 
ments 2 to 1—a much smaller ratio 
than in the cases continuing to re. 
ceive assistance. The average amount 
of support ordered or agreed to was 
at least $82.08 a month, which was 
considerably higher than in the ac- 
tive cases. The support orders or 
agreements were typically of very 
short duration. In almost 8 out of 
10 cases the support order or agree: 
ment was less than a year old at the 
time the assistance payment was dis- 
continued. 

Contributions —In the month of 
the last assistance payment, more 
than three-fourths (77.7 percent) of 
the D families received some contvri- 
bution from the absent father. The 
other cases consisted of those in 
which no contribution was received 
in the month of the last payment 
(13.3 percent) and those in which 
the amount of contribution, if any, 
was unknown (8.9 percent). 

Even if no contribution were re- 
ceived in the month of the last as- 
sistance payment, the case could be 
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closed because of an agency’s expec- 
tation that in the next month the 
amount of sepport received from the 
absent father, plus any other income 
the family might have, would be suffi- 
cient to wipe out the family’s need 
for assistance. If this expectation 
should not be realized, the family 
would be free to reapply for assist- 
ance, and its eligibility would be re- 
determined on the basis of its actual 
income and resources at the time of 
application. In some agencies, how- 
ever, the amount of a court order is 
treated as income to the family even 
though there may be no assurance 
that the family is actually receiving 
the amount of support ordered. The 
average monthly contribution in the 
cases receiving contributions was at 
least $63.40. 

Previous discontinuance of assist- 
ance—In 7 out of 10 D cases the 
family had been receiving aid to de- 
pendent children for the first time, 
and in a few cases (1.2 percent) it 
was not known whether aid to de- 
pendent children had been previously 
received and discontinued. In the 
remaining 28.3 percent (304 cases) 
the family had received aid to de- 
pendent children on another occa- 
sion; the reasons the cases had been 
closed are of interest. For more than 
two-fifths of this group the reason 
for the earlier discontinuance and 
the present reason were the same: 
the absent father increased his sup- 
port to the family but did not return 
home. The remaining cases were 
evenly divided between those closed 
because the father had on a previous 
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occasion returned home from a period 
of estrangement and those closed for 
some other but unspecified reason. 

These data, combined with the pre- 
viously reported data showing to 
what extent the father’s current 
period of absence was not the first 
such absence, suggest that, in a sub- 
stantial number of cases closed be- 
cause of increased support from an 
absent father, the case may not re- 
main closed indefinitely and that the 
family may need assistance again at 
some later date. 


Conclusion 


In the summer of 1955, 323,600 
families, representing 53.2 percent of 
the total caseload in aid to depend- 
ent children, received assistance be- 
cause of estrangement of the father. 
The total included 185,500 families 
(with 527,400 children) where the 
father was currently or previously 
married to the mother of the chil- 
dren receiving aid to dependent chil- 
dren and 138,100 families (with 308,- 
800 children) where the father was 
never married to the mother. 

The growth of the absent-father 
problem in aid to dependent children 
reflects primarily an increase in the 
number of broken families in the 
population. To a lesser extent, it re- 
flects some increase in the propor- 
tion of broken families receiving aid 
to dependent children. The higher 
recipient rate stems partly from the 
fact that the income of broken fam- 
ilies has failed to rise along with the 
income of other families and partly 
from the fact that when needed im: 





provements in assistance standards 
are made, some broken families with 
marginal income become newly elig- 
ible for assistance. An additional fac- 
tor is the large increase in the num- 
ber of nonwhite illegitimate children, 
who typically stay with their mothers 
or other relatives and are seldom 
adopted. 

A high assistance caseload of di- 
vorced, separated, deserted, and un- 
married mothers and their children 
is likely to continue so long as the 
present rates for broken families and 
for children born out of wedlock con- 
tinue. Substantial reductions in the 
caseload cannot be expected since it 
is unlikely that many more mothers 
in broken families will (under nor- 
mal circumstances) obtain employ- 
ment or that many more absent fa- 
thers will support their families. 

By providing a minimum of eco- 
nomic security for families whose 
needs cannot be met by a mother’s 
earnings or father’s contributions, aid 
to dependent children at least miti- 
gates the worst economic effects of 
marital estrangement and assures the 
children a greater opportunity to de- 
velop into useful and responsible citi- 
zens than they would otherwise have. 
At the same time the cost of the pro- 
gram is reduced by the substantial 
efforts made by public assistance 
agencies, often working cooperatively 
with law-enforcement officials, to 
bring about family reconciliations, to 
strengthen family relationships, to 
obtain support from fathers who con- 
tinue to be estranged, and to locate 
those whose whereabouts is unknown. 











Voluntary Agency Expenditures for Health and 
Welfare From Philanthropic Contributions, 
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HE amount of private expendi- 
tures for social welfare pur- 
poses has become a subject of 
widespread interest in recent years. 


Although estimates of total expendi- 
tures made by voluntary health and 


welfare agencies are not available, 
the amounts spent from _ philan- 


thropic contributions—a major source 
of income for voluntary agencies— 
have been estimated and are pre- 
sented in this article. 

During 1955, individuals and cor- 
porations in the United States con- 
tributed an estimated $5,900 million 
for religious and philanthropic pur- 
poses. It is estimated that living 
donors gave $5,100 million and cor- 
porations $400 million and that $400 
million came from bequests (table 1). 
Of the total, about $1,925 was con- 
tributed for health and welfare pur- 
poses. 

In this article only the financial 
contributions made to, or expendi- 
tures from contributions received by, 
established health and welfare agen- 
cies are considered.1 The data and 
discussion thus relate only to the 
activities of organized agencies and 
do not include other items—certainly 
important aspects of national gener- 
osity—whose dollar value it is im- 
possible to estimate. Among these 
other items are foodstuffs, clothing 
and equipment, cash contributions 
not made through organized agen- 
cies to needy persons in this country 
and abroad, and the countless hours 
of unpaid services given each year 
by members of religious and secular 
agencies to promote the health and 
welfare of the Nation. 


Total Philanthropic Giving 
The total of $5,900 million esti- 
mated to have been contributed in 


* Office of the Commissioner, Division of 
Program Research. 

1Throughout the 
“contributions” and 
used synonymously. 


articie, the terms 
“expenditures” are 
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1955 for religious and philanthropic 
purposes represents a slightly greater 
share of the gross national product 
than the $1,189 million contributed 
in 1930. The 1955 total was equiv- 
alent to 1.5 percent of the national 
product, and the total contributed 
in 1930 was equal to 1.3 percent of 
the national product in that year. 

Contributions from individuals for 
all religious and philanthropic pur- 
poses amounted to an estimated $5,- 
100 million in 1955. Individual tax- 
payers were permitted to deduct for 
income-tax purposes the amount of 
their contributions up to 30 percent 
of adjusted gross income in 1955. 
The first 20 percent could be de- 
ducted if the contribution was made 
to any of the estimated 38,000 na- 
tional and local religious, educa- 
tional, health, welfare, and other 
tax-exempt charitable organizations 
certified by the Internal Revenue 
Service. The other 10 percent could 
be deducted only if the contribution 
was made to religious organizations, 
tax-exempt educational institutions, 
and tax-exempt hospitals. The total of 
$5,100 million represented about 2 
percent of aggregate adjusted gross 
income, as defined for income-tax 
purposes. 

During the past 25 years there has 
been a slight increase in the share 
of total personal income that has 
been contributed by individuals for 
religious and philanthropic purposes. 
The $5,100 million contributed in 


Table t.—Contributions for 
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1955 represented 1.67 percent of per- 
sonal income (according to the De- 
partment of Commerce data), com- 
pared with 1.21 percent in 1930 ($931 
million) and 1.36 percent in 1940 
($1,068 million). 

The most recent data from the 
Internal Revenue Service on corpor- 
ate contributions show that in 1954 
these contributions amounted to $314 
million. Corporate profits before 
taxes, as reported by the Department 
of Commerce, increased from $33.5 
billion in 1954 to $42.5 billion in 
1955. It is assumed, for the purposes 
of these estimates, that corporate 
contributions showed a corresponding 
increase in 1955 and amounted to ap- 
proximately $400 million. 

Beginning in 1936, corporations 
have been permitted to deduct up to 
5 percent of net income before taxes 
for philanthropic contributions. Since 
then, corporate contributions have 
amounted to $4.1 billion or about 0.8 
percent of net profits before taxes. 
The peak in corporate philanthropy, 
in dollars, was reached in i953. In 
that year corporations contributed 
$495 million, which represented 1.25 
percent of net profits before taxes. 
Contributions also represented 1.25 
percent of net profits before taxes 
in 1945; excess profit taxes were in 
effect in both 1953 and 1945. 

Philanthropic and _ religious be- 
quests may have amounted to about 
$400 million in 1955. Each year the 
Internal Revenue Service prepares 


source, seiected 


years 1930-55 


In millions 


e Division of Program Re 


search, based on 


nethods outlined in source for earlier years. 
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Table 2.—Expenditures by religious organizations from philanthropic con- 
tributions, by purpose, selected years 1930-55 ! 


Total 


Current operating expenditures ? 
Church construction 
Churech-supported health 
lfare servicers 
Hospitals, clinics, and other medics 
Foreign relief and foreign n 


nd welfare 





i Services 





{In millions] 


19 1035 940 1945 1950 1955 


$875 $574 $627 $1,158 | $1,963 $3 , 100 
59 164 {78 912 1,17¢ i 836 
150 250 tel) 
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15 15 35 60 90 
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Estimates by the Division of Program Research 


based on source data, except that data for total 
contributions for 1930, 1935, and 1940 and for church 
} rd 


construction are taken directly from sources list 


data on bequests. The data for 1954 
show contributions amounting to 
$355 million, of which 26 percent was 
contributed to educational, scientific, 
and literary institutions, 9 percent to 
religious organizations, and 65 per- 
cent for all other charitable purposes. 


Religious Organizations 

The principal recipients of volun- 
tary contributions are religious agen- 
cies. It is estimated that in 1955 
they received about $3,100 million, 
or 53 percent of all contributions 
made in the United States. Contri- 
butions—or expenditures from con- 
tributions—for all church-supported 
health and welfare activities were 
estimated at approximately $380 mil- 
lion (table 2), or about 11 percent of 
total contributions to religious or- 
ganizations. 

In the years since World War I, 
contributions to religious organiza- 
tions have been increasing, not only 
in amount but also as a percentage 
of personal income. The $1,158 mil- 
lion contributed to religious organi- 
zations in 1945 represented 0.67 per- 
cent of personal income. Similar con- 
tributions in 1955 amounted to $3,100 
million and represented 1.00 percent 
of personal income. 


Welfare 


Approximately $1,150 million was 
expended from philanthropic contri- 
butions for welfare purposes in 1955, 
nearly six times the $200 million 
contributed for such purposes in 1940 
(table 3). Total personal income in- 
creased less than fourfold during the 
same period. 

It is not possible to make a detailed 
and exact comparison of public ex- 
penditures and philanthropically fi- 
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2 Salaries, maintenance, ete. Includes expendi- 
tures for church-supported education. 


Source: See text, p. 18. 


nanced expenditures for welfare pur- 
poses, but some general comparisons 
are possible. In 1955 public assist- 
ance expenditures amounted to $2,981 
million, public recreation expendi- 
tures to $730 million, and expendi- 
tures for other welfare services—such 
as institutional care, school lunch, 
vocational rehabilitation, and child 
welfare programs—amounted to $1,- 
027 million. The combined total of 
$4,738 million was more than four 
times the amount spent for welfare 
from philanthropic contributions in 
1955.° 

The part played by philanthropy 
in the field of welfare has changed 
considerably during the past 25 years. 
Before the depression of the thirties, 
the principal role of philanthropically 
financed voluntary welfare agencies 
was to provide cash assistance to 
needy persons. Today the voluntary 
agencies provide relatively little cash 
assistance. Any payments made are 
generally for special, nonrecurring 
purposes—to meet unusually heavy 
medical costs, for example, or to aid 
needy persons while their status at 
public welfare agencies is being clari- 
fied. The main emphasis of the vol- 
untary agencies today is on providing 
a broader range of services, regard- 
less of the recipient’s financial sta- 
tus. There is a recognition that any- 
one may need the services of private 
agencies, especially when faced with 
problems that are beyond the indi- 
vidual’s capacity to solve — those 
brought about, for example, by death, 


?The definition of welfare regarded as 
appropriate and used for this comparison 
is much narrower than the concept of 
sociai welfare programs used in other 
studies prepared in the Division of Pro- 
gram Research 


illness, mental affliction, marital dis- 
cord, or neglect. More than at any 
time in the past, middle-income fam- 
ilies are turning to private agencies 
with these problems and are paying, 
at least in part, for the services they 
receive. 

Voluntary agencies have shown a 
rapidly growing interest in recrea- 
tion, group work, and community- 
wide programs providing constructive 
leisuretime activities for children, 
families, the handicapped, and the 
aged. About $300 million was con- 
tributed to secular agencies for these 
purposes in 1955—-82 percent more 
than the $165 million estimated for 
1950. 

Contributions for the institutional 
care of adults and for services for the 
handicapped, sheltered workshops, 
maternity home care, and other wel- 
fare services have also increased 
more than total contributions, accord- 
ing to surveys made by the United 
Community Funds and Councils of 
America. 

Contributions to family and child 
care agencies, however, have re- 
mained at about the same level dur- 
ing the past 5 years, which have seen 
a continuation of the postwar trend 
in the type of problems brought to 
family agencies. An increase has 
been noted in the number of persons 
seeking the aid of voluntary agencies 
for noneconomic reasons. The num- 
ber of children receiving services 
from private agencies has increased 
slightly in the past few years. The 
living arrangements for these chil- 
dren are, however, changing; more 
are going into adoptive homes, and 
fewer are going into boarding homes 
or into institutions for dependent 
children. 


Health 


Contributions for health purposes 
in the United States in 1955 were 
almost eleven times what they were 
a decade and a half earlier. Further- 
more, during the 15 years the share 
of the philanthropic dollar going for 
health purposes more than doubled; 
the $71 million contributed in 1940 
represented 6 percent of all philan- 
thropic giving, compared with 13 per- 
cent in 1955, when $775 million was 
contributed. The increase is attrib- 
utable primarily to the growth in 
private hospital construction and to 
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the increase in the number and size 
of national health agencies. 

The $775 million in contributions 
represents 6.7 percent of the $11.6 
billion spent by consumers in 1955 
for medical care (including expendi- 
tures for hospital construction). 
Comparable expenditures from public 
funds or under public programs 
amounted to $4.7 billion in the fiscal 
year 1954-55. 

Hospital construction.—On the av- 
erage, total hospital construction in 
the United States from 1930 through 
1945 cost about $100 million a year; 
about two-thirds of this cost was fi- 
nanced by State and local govern- 
ments. Most of the balance (about 
$30 million a year) was financed by 
philanthropic contributions. 

Total hospital construction in- 
creased sharply after World War II, 
rising from $170 million in 1946 to 
a peak of $867 million in 1952. One 
reason for this sharp increase is the 
Hospital Survey and Construction 
Act of 1946, which authorized, for 
the first time, Federal financial aid 
for a nationwide hospital construc- 
tion program. Private expenditures 
for hospital construction increased 
from $85 million in 1946 to $351 mil- 
lion in 1955. About half the funds 


for private hospital construction 
came from philanthropic contribu- 
tions. 


National health agencies.—Nation- 
al health agencies and the American 


Red Cross received an estimated $290 
million in philanthropic contributions 
in 1955. Of the total, 76.7 percent 
($222 million) was received by the 
six largest agencies: the American 
Red Cross—$94.5 million; the Na- 
tional Foundation for Infantile Pa- 
ralysis—$52.5 million; the American 
Cancer Society—$26.1 million; the 
National Tuberculosis Association— 
$25.8 million; the American Heart 
Association—$13.6 million; and the 
National Society for Crippled Chil- 
dren and Adults—$10.0 million. The 
balance was raised by the more than 
60 other health agencies that solicit 
funds nationally. Excluded are the 
amounts raised by local health agen- 
cies, associations, societies, and so on 
that are not affiliated with any na- 
tional agency and that do not solicit 
on a national basis; data or esti- 
mates on contributions to these agen- 
cies are not available. 

The total of $290 million was $5 
million greater than the estimated 
amount contributed in 1954. Most 
agencies reported some increase dur- 
ing the year. The largest percentage 
increase was reported by the Nation- 
al Association for Mental Health; 
its 1955 contributions amounted to 
$2.4 million, or 61 percent more than 
the amount received in 1954. The 
American Red Cross reported an in- 
crease of $12.5 million—the result of 
a special appeal conducted in the fall 
of 1955 for flood victims, which 


Table 3.—Expenditures for health and welfare purposes from philanthropic 
contributions, by purpose, selected years 1930-55 


In m 


llions} 





Purpose 


i) 


Health_ ‘ : 
Church health services and care 
Secular health services and ca 

Laboratory, immunization, 
mation, and other health servi 


Hospital in-patient care, clinies, and out-patient 


eare 
Nursing serv 
Hospital construction 
Fund-raising and central administrative costs 


ices 


Welfare ___- ee 
Church welfare 
Secular welfare services and care 


Recreation, informal education, and group work 


research, health infor- 


1930 1935 1940 1945 1950 1955 


122 51] 71 365 590 775 
25 15 15 35 60 99 
26 26 38 280 335 165 


Family services and specialized care and services 
for children ‘ 32 27 275 
Institutional care of adults__- 85 
Services for handicapped, sheltered workshops, 
maternity home care, and other welfare services. 7 85 120 
Fund-raising and central administrative costs _- ) ) 50 80 
1 Estimates by the Division of Program Research, based on source data. 
2 Not available. 


Source: See text, p. 18. 
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brought in $16.3 million. The Amer- 
ican Cancer Society and the Amer- 
ican Heart Association reported in- 
creases of $3.4 million (14 percent) 
and $2.2 million (19 percent), re- 
spectively. The National Foundation 
for Infantile Paralysis reported a 
decline in contributions of $14.4 mil- 
lion or 22 percent from the amount 
received in 1954. 

The large national health agencies 
do not participate to any great ex- 
tent in federated fund-raising drives. 
Of the $222 million received in con- 
tributions by the six major agencies, 
only $38.1 million or 17.1 percent was 
channeled through united funds or 
community chests, according to the 
reports of the United Community 
Funds and Councils of America. 

National health agencies, in addi- 
tion to providing services and care 
to individuals and supporting train- 
ing and educational programs, have 
also played an increasingly important 
role in supporting research activities. 
In 1955 their expencitures for re- 
search amounted to more than $20 
million—a third more than in 1954. 
Cancer research led the way, with 
$7.3 million spent by the American 
Cancer Society and $0.9 million spent 
by the Damon Runyon Memorial 
Fund for Cancer Research. Three 
other agencies spent more than $1 
million each on research: the Amer- 
ican Heart Association ($5.2 million), 
the National Foundation for Infan- 
tile Paralysis ($2.7 million), and the 
Muscular Dystrophy Association ($1.5 
million). 


Other Purposes 


Philanthropic contributions for ed- 
ucation ranked third. The Office of 
Education reports that $418 million 
was contributed during the 1954 
school year for higher education in 
the United States; $191 million was 
contributed for educational and gen- 
eral purposes, $104 million for build- 
ing funds, $107 million for endow- 
ment funds, and $17 million for 
student-aid funds. 

The amount contributed for higher 
education represents the bulk of con- 
tributions for this purpose, since only 
small amounts are contributed to 
primary and secondary schools. Con- 
tributions for higher education prob- 
ably amounted to about $475 million 
in 1955, representing about 8 per- 
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cent of all philanthropic  contribu- 
tions. 

Small amounts went for other pur- 
poses, such as foreign relief (about 2 
percent) and museums and libraries. 


Federated Fund Raising 


Federated fund raising is of great- 
est importance in the fields of health 
and welfare. United funds and com- 
munity chests are the outstanding 
examples. In 1956, the United Com- 
munity Funds and Councils of Amer- 
ica reported that 1,873 campaigns in 
the United States raised $322 mil- 
lion. In 1940, 561 campaigns raised 
$86 million. 

The growth in federated fund rais- 
ing has been stimulated by the vast 
number of nonprofit organizations 
seeking contributions throughout the 
year by such methods as personal 
solicitations, letters, television and 
radio appeals, entertainment, and 
prize contests. The Internal Revenue 
Service estimates that, for 38,000 na- 
tional and local organizations in the 
United States, contributions from in- 
dividuals and corporations would be 
considered tax-deductible. The Serv- 
ice also estimates that there may be 
an additional 70,000 organizations 
that have never applied for tax-ex- 
empt status and that are engaged in 
soliciting contributions. 


Direct Public Payments to 
Voluntary Health and 
Welfare Agencies 


Voluntary health and welfare agen- 
cies receive funds from public agencies 
through lump-sum subsidies or 
through payment for services on be- 
half of a particular individual. The 
United Community Funds and Coun- 
cils of America has reported that in 
1952 voluntary agencies in 15 urban 
areas spent $239 million, of which 3.3 
percent or $8 million came from pub- 
lic agencies as lump-sum subsidies. 
The importance of public funds varied 
considerably among the _ different 
types of agency. Voluntary agencies 
providing specialized services ‘for chil- 
dren received 12.5 percent of their 
total income from public funds; pri- 
vate hospitals, 3.0 percent; and volun- 
tary agencies providing recreation, 
0.3 percent. Data or estimates are not 
available on the amounts received by 
voluntary agencies from public funds 
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as payments for services on behalf of 


’ particular individuals. 


Foundations 


There are about 5,000 foundations 
in the United States, with total assets 
of about $7.2 billion, that spent ap- 
proximately $400 million in 1954. A 
foundation is defined as a nongovern- 
mental, nonprofit organization having 
a principal fund of its own, managed 
by its own trustees or directors, and 
established to maintain or aid social, 
educational, charitable, religious, or 
other activities serving the common 
welfare. The largest is the Ford 
Foundation, which in September 1956 
had assets with a market value of 
roughly $2.8 billion; some founda- 
tions, in contrast, have assets of less 
than $10,000. The 77 largest founda- 
tions own more than three-fourths of 
the asset value of all foundation 
assets and account for three-fourths 
of all expenditures made by founda- 
tions. 

About three-fourths of the $400 
million spent by all foundations in 
1954 came from foundation income; 
the balance represented current giv- 
ing by individuals and corporations 
channeled through foundations. This 
balance of $100 million is included in 
the tables. The expenditures from 
foundation income are _ excluded; 
there is no basis for estimating the 
distribution of this $300 million by 
specified purpose. In the same year 
an additional $100 million was con- 
tributed by individuals and corpora- 
tions and added to foundation capital. 
These amounts are included in the 
total contributions of $5.9 billion 
shown in table 1. 

In December 1955 the Ford Foun- 
dation allocated $500 million to be 
spent, beginning in 1956, as follows: 
$210 million, supplementing an earlier 
$50 million, to help raise college 
faculty salaries; $90 million to 
strengthen instruction in the Nation’s 
private medical schools; and $200 
million to assist nonprofit hospitals 
in the improvement of medical ser- 
vices to their communities. It is esti- 
mated that the heavy expenditures 
of the Ford Foundation will raise total 
foundation expenditures in 1956 to 
$600 million. 

Foundations play a key role in sup- 
porting exploratory research directed 


to prevention and cure rather than 
treatment or relief. The National 
Science Foundation has estimated 
that foundation research expendi- 
tures in 1953 were roughly $33 mil- 
lion; 65 percent was for basic research 
and 35 percent for applied research 
and development. About 45 percent 
was for research in the social sciences 
and 43 percent for research in the 
medical and in the biological sci- 
ences. 

No data or estimates on founda- 
tions’ fields of interest are available. 
Generally, however, the large founda- 
tions concentrate their spending on 
national and international affairs, in- 
cluding economic development pro- 
jects abroad; education; international 
peace and understanding; research 
projects in agriculture, biology, medi- 
cine, the social sciences, the humani- 
ties, and public health; and public 
affairs. The smaller foundations are 
more concerned with local needs in 
the fields of health, welfare, religion, 
and education. 


Methodology, Sources, and 
Limitations of the Data 


Current data on total health and 
welfare expenditures in the United 
States made from philanthropic con- 
tributions are not available. Estimates 
of total philanthropic contributions 
are better than the estimates of con- 
tributions received by health and 
welfare agencies. The estimates of 
expenditures for the separate health 
and welfare categories should be used 
essentially as indications of voluntary 
agencies’ major flelds of interest in 
this area. 

In the June 1944 issue of the Survey 
of Current Business, the Department 
of Commerce showed expenditures by 
national and local voluntary health 
and welfare agencies through 1942. 
From 1943 through 1952, however, the 
Survey of Current Business combined 
data for expenditures by national 
health agencies, national welfare 
agencies, and foreign relief agencies 
into one category—“social welfare and 
foreign relief agencies.” Currently, 
the Survey combines this total with 
religious expenditures and expendi- 
tures by political organizations, mu- 
seums and libraries, and foundations. 

For recent years it is therefore 
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necessary to estimate (1) total phil- 
anthropic contributions, (2) the pro- 


portion going to religious agencies, 
and (3) expenditures for health and 
welfare purposes by secular and re- 
ligious agencies. 

Estimates on total philanthropic 
contributions in 1930-45 were taken 
from F. Emerson Andrews, Philan- 
thropic Giving, 1950. For 1950, esti- 
mates on total contributions came 
from J. P. Jones, The American 
Giver, 1954; for 1955, the estimates 
were made by the Division of Pro- 
gram Research, using Andrews’ meth- 
ods. The estimates are based on data 
from the Internal Revenue Service, 
Statistics of Income, parts I and II. 

Data published yearly by the 
National Council of the Churches of 
Christ, showing the amounts received 
by various Protestant denominations, 
form the basis of the estimates of 
contributions to religious organiza- 
tions. For the past 25 years, 14 Pro- 
testant denominations have reported 
yearly contributions. The 1926 and 
1936 Censuses of Religious Bodies 
showed that contributions to these 
denominations made up nearly half 


of all contributions to all religious 
bodies. The projections of contribu- 
tions to all religious denominations 
based on these data have been ad- 
justed for the rates of growth of 
Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish 
church membership as reported yearly 
by the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ. 

Estimates of contributions for secu- 
lar health and welfare purposes com- 
bined were obtained from the 1950 
Andrews study; for 1955 the ratios in 
that study were applied to the total 
estimates for the year. To obtain es- 
timates of contributions for health 
purposes and for welfare purposes 
and for the health and welfare cate- 
gories listed in table 3, reliance was 
placed primarily on the surveys, Ez- 
penditures for Health and Welfare 
Service in Selected Urban Areas, 1952 
and 1955, prepared by the United Com- 
munity Funds and Councils of Ameri- 
ca. This material was supplemented 
by data prepared by the Council of 
Jewish Federations and Welfare 
Funds, the Catholic Charities, and the 
National Council of the Churches of 
Christ. The estimates in table 3 





cover total expenditures from contri- 
buted funds by these agencies for all 
purposes, including such items as ad- 
ministrative expenses, rent, capital 
expenditures, and relief payments. 
Expenditures from public funds and 
from other receipts, such as payments 
for services, are excluded. Religious 
contributions for health and welfare 
purposes were estimated by applying 
ratios appearing in The Yearbook of 
American Churches to the estimates 
of total contributions for all religious 
purposes. Data on church construc- 
tion are taken from the table pre- 
sented each month in the Monthly 
Labor Review (table F). 

Data on contributions for educa- 
tional purposes are from the Office 
of Education, Biennial Surveys of 
Education in the United States, chap- 
ter 4, section 2. Estimates on founda- 
tion expenditures are taken from 
F. Emerson Andrews, Philanthropic 
Foundations (Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, 1956). Data on foundation re- 
search expenditures came from the 
National Science Foundation, Scienti- 
fic Research Expenditures by the 
Larger Private Foundations, 1956. 
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program of aid to the permanently 
and totally disabled. Totai payments 
declined $751,000 in old-age assistance 
and $22,000 in aid to the blind. 

For the nation as a whole, average 
payments for the various types of 
assistance changed relatively little 
from October to November. The small 
changes in the national averages re- 
flected slight increases or decreases 
in a majority of the States, with some 
noticeable exceptions. In Massachu- 
setts, recent liberalizations, including 
an adjustment for living costs, con- 
tributed to the increases in that 
State’s average payments for old-age 
assistance ($4.01) and aid to the 
permanently and totally disabled 
($6.90). Florida included additional 
allowances for food and clothing, 
totaling $3.75, in the standards of 
assistance for old-age assistance, aid 
to the blind, and aid to the perma- 
nently and totally disabled; increases 
in average payments for these pro- 
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grams ranged between $2 and $3. 

When Alaska began making pay- 
ments equal to the full amount of 
the budget deficit for families receiv- 
ing aid to dependent children, the 
average payment per recipient rose 
$4.25. Formerly, the State had ap- 
plied a 15-percent reduction to the 
budget deficit. 

Alabama reduced further the per- 
centage of need met in the programs 
of old-age assistance, aid to depend- 
ent children, and aid to the perma- 
nently and totally disabled and initi- 
ated a percentage reduction in the 
program of aid to the blind. The av- 
erage payment per recipient dropped 
$4.52 in old-age assistance, $2.34 in 
aid to dependent children, $3.47 in 
aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled, and $3.21 in aid to the blind. 
Fluctuations in vendor payments ac- 
counted for most of the _ sizable 
changes in average payments in other 
States. 


@® During November unemployment 
covered by the State programs of 


unemployment insurance and _ the 
program of unemployment compen- 
sation for Federal employees rose 
sharply. More initial claims, which 
represent new unemployment, were 
filed than in any month since 1949; 
the total of 1.3 million was 13 per- 
cent higher than that in October 
1957 and 38 percent higher than that 
a year earlier. Insured unemploy- 
ment rose 22 percent to a weekly 
average of about 1.5 million. This 
average was about 50 percent higher 
than that a year earlier; substantial 
increases (20 percent or more) oc- 
curred in all but nine States. 
Unemployed workers drawing bene- 
fits in an average week numbered 
1,146,300—12.4 percent more than the 
average in October and 44.0 percent 
greater than that in November 1956. 
The accompanying increase in bene- 
fits paid during the month—3.6 per- 
cent from the preceding month and 
49.0 percent from November 1956— 
brought the total to $136,627,300. The 
average weekly benefit paid for total 
unemployment was $29.44. 
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operative Rehabilitation Activities: 
Operations and Results.” New 
Outlook for the Blind, New York, 
Vol. 51, Oct. 1957, pp. 357-363. 35 
cents. 

STIEGLITZ 


Haroup. “The Trend in 


Fringe Benefit Costs.” National 
Industrial Conference Board Man- 
agement Record, New York, Vol. 19, 
Nov. 1957, pp. 386-390 ff. 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. BUREAU 
or Laspor STATISTICS. Economic 
Forces in the U. S. A. in Facts and 
Figures, prepared in cooperation 
with International Cooperation Ad- 


ministration. Washington: U. S. 
Govt. Print. Off., 1957. 188 pp. 
60 cents. 
WILLIAMS, G. MENNEN. ‘“Federal- 


State Relations.” Public Adminis- 
tration Review, Chicago, Vol. 17, 
Autumn 1957, pp. 225-230. $2. 


Retirement and Old Age 


CrarK, F. Le Gros. “Physical Prob- 
lems in the Employment of Aging 
Men.” International Labour Re- 
view, Geneva, Vol. 76, Oct. 1957, pp. 
367-383. 60 cents. 

DONAHUE, WILMA, 
CLARK, editors. The New Frontiers 
of Aging. Ann Arbor: University 
of Michigan Press, 1957. 209 pp. 
$5. 

Includes Future Trends in Our Old- 
er Population, by Henry D. Sheldon; 
A Modern Pattern for Meeting the 
Health Needs of the Aging, by Her- 
man E. Hilleboe; The Coming Econo- 
mic Challenge of Longevity, by Allen 
W. Rucker; Mental Health in Ad- 
vanced Maturity, by Ewald W. Busse; 
and Personal and Social Adjustment 
in Old Age, by Robert J. Havighurst. 
KRISLOV, JOSEPH. “Extension of 

OASDI to State and Local Govern- 

ment Employees.” Public Person- 

nel Review, Chicago, Vol. 18, Oct. 

1957, pp. 213-217. $2. 

NEW YORK STATE JOINT LEGISLATIVE 
COMMITTEE ON PROSLEMS OF THE 
Acinc. Brightening the Senior 
Years. (Legislative Document No. 
81.) Newburgh, N. Y.: The Com- 
mittee, 1957. 139 pp. Single cop- 
ies are available free from State 
Senator Thomas C. Desmond, 
Chairman, New York State Joint 
Legislative Committee on Problems 
of Aging, 94 Broadway, Newburgh, 
N.. ¥. 

“Supplementary Pension Schemes in 
France.” International Labour Re- 
view, Geneva, Vol. 76, Oct. 1957, pp. 
384-399. 60 cents. 

TyHursT, JAMES S.: SaLK, LEE; and 
KENNEDY, MIRIAM. “Mortality, Mor- 
bidity, and Retirement.” American 
Journal of Public Health and the 


and  TIBBITTS, 


(Continued on page 21) 
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Current Operating Statistics 


Table 1.—Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1940-57 


{In thousands; 









































data corrected to Jan. 19, 1958 














Retirement, disability, and survivor insurance Unemployment insurance 
Monthly retirer : . lem- 
disability benefit Survivor benefits porary 
disability Rail- 
Year 1 Total benefits road 
mont Peers Monthly Lump-sum under Vet- |Unem- 
Ra ( Railroad State erans’ _ ploy- 
S } as a on , Vete Unem- laws 10 legis- ment 
seer peng = pla ns Ad ploy- lation |! | Insur- 
a Act i Bs mae yee Lis Social Ad- Social ment ance 
‘ l Security nis Sect Other Insur- Act ? 
Act Act 4 ty A ance 
Act 
1956 - ~-- . 5 : a ee 
November __.. as 6,606.2 442.8 5.! 37.2 12.0 796.2 31.0 5.4 
December A : 6,677. 1 143.3 216.0 85.5 | 1,179.5 8.3 11.2 940.6 39.9 53. 5 
1957 
January 6,777.8 144.1 217.3 85.6 1.7 12.6 53.1 75.3 
February. 6,878.2 15.3 217.5 86.3 (12 18.0) 11.9 61.6 68.6 
March 7,071.6 448.1 218.7 87.4 | 1,178.2 61 12.6 61.7 67.9 
April 7 ( $51.1 219.6 88.5 2 12.8 51.1 57.9 
May 7 153.0 220.1 90.0 2 f 13.0 10.4 419.0 
June = 7 154.7 221.1 91.3 | 1,183.7 58.2 12.5 40.2 39.7 
July : a 456.1 221.6 92.5 2 2.3 12.4 06 41.1 42.0 
August \ fp 156.0 : 92.6 2 43.2 2 21. 42.7 50.7 
September 8 458.3 93.4 | 1,175.8 56.5 ‘3.7 ; 975 38.7 2.6 
October RS 160.9 95.0 { 8 12.8 § 1,020 OR 5 53.4 
November 8 162.1 95. 2 57.4 12.1 1.9) 1,146.3 32.2 65.9 
Amount of benefits 3 
1940 $1,448 ...-.-/$105,696 | $11,833 | $12,267 |....-.- ..--| $518,700 |_- ...'$15,961 
1941 ee 111,799 13,270 “ 344,321 14,537 
1942 1,693 111,193 15,005 344,084 6,268 
1943 1,704 =e 116,133 17,843 ae 79,643 eit 917 
1944 1,765 - 144,302 | 22,034 eae 62,385 $4,215 82 
194; 1,772 254,238 26,127 See oa tis 445,866 126,630 2,309 
1946 1,817 333,640 97.851 os .|1,094,850 |1,743,718 | 39,917 
1947 19,283 : 382,515 9, 460 $11,368 | 776,165 | 970,542 | 39,401 
1948 36,011 $918 413,912 32,31 30,843 793, 265 510,167 | 28,599 
1949 : 39,257 4,317 | 477,406 33,158 30,103 |1,737,279 130,194 103,596 
1950 »763 43,884 8,409 | 491,579 32,740 28,099 1,373,426 34,653 | 59,804 
1951 l, 49,527 14,014 | 519,398 57 ,337 26,297 | 840,411 2,234 | 20,217 
1952 & 74,085 19,986 | 572,983 63, 298 34,689 998 , 237 3,539 | 41,793 
1953 2, 83,319 | 27,325 | 613,475 | 87,451 $5,150 | 962,221 41,698 46,684 
1954__. 2 $28 , 900 93,201 628,801 92,229 49,173 |2,026,866 107,666 157,088 
95 , 3 4138 ,970 121,847 388 , 42 112,871 51,945 |1,350,268 87 67 43 282 
1956 11,193,067 4,3 490 445 133,171 699,294 | 109,304 19,538 |1,380,726 60,917 70,443 
1956 
November 920 , 583 369 , 732 $2,250 33,975 176,373 107 ,672 11,164 4,353 58,634 7,492 3,476 4,957 91,700 3,168 63% 
December. 940,191 373,581 $2,297 35,89 175,459 109,012 11,195 4,411 58,39 7,702 2,634 4,612 104,245 3,883 6,868 
1957 
January. 1,035 ,052 379 ,451 42,439 36 , 206 110,850 11,275 4,508 59,981 11,453 3,951 5,296 177,598 5,572 
February-| 1,026,267 386 ,033 42,619 36 , 95 112,326 11,309 4,564 6 ,168 1,668 3,27 3,490 164,860 5,594 
March. 1,049,807 | 398,084 | 42,958 | 37,881 113,903 | 11,389 4,666 | .60,149 12,424 3,850 3,698 | 168,841 5,886 
April. ._... 1,653 ,073 414,809 | 43,291 | 38,131 115,887 | 11,453 4,719 | 59,402 | 13,396 4,475 3,594 | 154,329 5,155 
May...---| 1,057,617 427 ,303 43,521 38 ,823 117, 11,506 4,762 59,539 13,082 4,372 3,416 145,657 4,222 
June__- 1,039 , 946 $35 ,378 43,714 39,160 119, ,o7$ 4,807 59 025 11,678 3,905 3,003 123,540 3,710 
| ee 1,071,289 448 ,954 43,856 39,613 120,657 11,628 4,874 64,310 10,486 3,804 3,298 130,130 4,539 
August_...| 1,070,527 454,917 43,870 40,376 121 ,837 11,678 4,934 64,060 8,606 3,587 4,780 121,333 | 4,406 
September) 1,072,401 461,164 44,111 41,184 122,847 11,762 5,009 64,033 11,406 3,921 4,783 113 ,325 3,793 | 
October_._| 1,118,811 467 ,923 44,402 41,804 190 ,917 124,312 11,839 5,117 68 ,073 12,459 4,311 5,476 131,832 3,014 
November) 1,130,180 472,987 44,540 42,058 190,918 125,733 11,879 5,127 68 ,073 11,672 3,701 4,909 | 136,627 3,104 

















1 Under the Social Security Act, retirement benefits—old-age, wife’s, and hus- 
band’s benefits, and benefits to children of old-age beneficiaries—partly estimated 
(beginning Jan. 1957, includes a few ‘‘childhood disability’? benefits), and, 
beginning July 1957, disability benefits to workers aged 50-64. Under the 
other 3 systems, benefits for age and disability; beginning Dec. 1951, spouse’s 
annuities under the Railroad Retirement Act. 

2 Data for civil-service retirement and disability fund; excludes noncontribu- 
tory payments made under the Panama Canal Construction Annuity Act. 
Through June 1948, retirement and disability benefits include payments to 
survivors under joint and survivor elections. 

3 Pensions and compensation, and subsistence payments to disabled veterans 
undergoing training; beginning 1955, payments estimated, adjusted quarterly. 

4 Mother’s, widow’s, widower’s, parent’s, and child’s benefits; beginning 
Jan. 1957, includes a few ‘‘childhood disability” benefits; partly estimated. 

> Annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections and, beginning 
Feb. 1947, survivor benefits—widow’s, widower ’s (first paid Dec. 1951), widowed 
mother’s, parent’s, and child’s. 

Payments to widows, parents, and children of deceased veterans; data for 
beneficiaries shown as of end of quarter; beginning 1955, payments estimated, 
adjusted quarterly. 

7 Number of decedents on whose account lump-sum payments were made. 

8’ Payments under the Eailroad Retirement Act and Federal civil-service 
‘nd veterans’ programs; beginning 1955, data for veterans’ programs estimated. 
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9 Represents average number of beneficiaries in a 14-day registration period; 
temporary disability benefits first payable July 1947. 

10 Represents average weekly number of beneficiaries; beginning Jan. 1955, 
includes data for payments to unemployed Federal workers made by the States 
as agents of the Federal Government. 

1! Beginning Sept. 1944, under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, read- 
justment allowances to unemployed and self-employed veterans of World War 
II. Beginning Nov. 1952, under the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act, 
unemployment compensation benefits to veterans with military service since 
June 1950. Number represents average weekly claims paid. 

12 Not available. 

13 Payments: under the Social Security Act annual data represent Treasury 
disbursements and under the Railroad Retirement Act, amounts certified 
(for both programs monthly data for monthly benefits represent benefits in 
current-payment status); under the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, 
amounts certified; for Veterans Administration programs, except the readjust- 
ment allowance program, disbursements; under the State unemployment 
insurance laws, the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, and the Veterans’ Read- 
justment Assistance Act, checks issued; for civil-service programs, disbursements 
through June 1949 and authorizations beginning July 1949. Adjusted on annual 
basis except for civil-service data and payments under the Railroad Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act, which are adjusted monthly. 

Source: Based on reports of administrative agencies. 
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Table 2.—Contributions and 


taxes collected under selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 


1955-57 


Retire 


ment, disability, and survivors insurance 


In thousands] 





Unemployment insurance 


Federal insurance 
Period contributions ! Federal laxes on State un- Federal un- Railroad un- 
a ecco so ee ee at carriers employment : employment 
ot ~ cbs ind their insurance employ ment insurance 
Retirement Disability 2 poral employees | contributions ¢ aessinans contributions 6 
and survivors 73 
Fiscal years: 
1955 06 _ ee ee $6,442,370 P $808 , 207 $634 ,323 $1,328 ,722 $324 ,656 $34,043 
‘ ee marines 6,539 ) $337 , 199 1,171,155 616,020 | 1,537,127 330 ,034 77 ,858 
montns endec 
November 1955 itet sets 2,586,192 470,270 263 ,029 638 ,043 36,785 8,315 
November 1956 eae : eae 2,407,918 776 ,833 257 ,498 772,897 | 4,545 30 ,020 
November 1957__...-- E = - 2,596 305 449 554 256 ,333 780 ,074 3,72 35, 464 
1956 
November... sktehezas 606, 322 3,677 74,306 208 , 899 865 10,352 
December -_....----- 248 , 7H 52,326 54,580 12,033 699 7,731 
1957 
oh Cheer 291,274 63 ,435 21,165 80,086 40,242 386 
February... = : 775,301 079 45,449 82,796 152,570 269 ,886 7,133 
March........- ’ = 572,293 65,796 66 ,966 49,861 15,155 10,166 11,402 
April_- 632,911 31,249 45,650 14,939 169 ,528 1,511 562 
i 1,141,249 122,338 67 , 058 83,134 322,447 1,400 12,048 
June. 471,013 65,737 53,437 52,047 12,409 1,586 8,577 
July 365,844 38,896 51,752 19,359 173,916 754 765 
August 829 053 112,664 75.757 83,581 283 ,805 2 11,065 
Septe! iber $33,600 +. 899 102,791 53,858 10,495 623 12,650 
October 341,408 4,791 118,472 30,740 116,175 726 810 
November 626,400 80,384 100,782 68 , 796 195,684 739 10,173 


' Represents contributions of employees, employers, and the self-employed 
in employments covered by old-age, survivors, and disability insurance (be- 
ginning December 1952, adjusted for employee-tax refunds); from May 1951, 
includes deposits in the trust fund by States under voluntary coverage agree- 
ments; beginning January 1951, on an estimated basis. 

2 Under the 1956 amendments to title II of the Social Security Act. 

3 Represents employee and Government contributions to the civil-service 
retirement and disability fund. 

‘ Represents deposits in State clearing accounts of contributions plus penalties 
and interest collected from employers and, in 3 jurisdictions, contributions 





from employees; excludes contributions collected for deposit in State temporary 
disability insurance funds. Data reported by State agencies. _ 

5 Represents taxes paid by employers under the Federal Unemployment 
Tax Act. 

6 Beginning 1947, also covers temporary disability insurance. 

7 Except for State unemployment insurance, as shown in the Final Statement 
of Receipts and Expenditures of the U. S. Government. 

Source: Monthly Statement of Receipts andijExpenditures of the U. S. Govern- 
ment and other Treasury_reports, unless otherwise noted. 








RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
(Continued from page 19) 


Nation’s Health, New York, Vol. 47, 
Nov. 1957, pp. 1434-1444. $1. 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EpUvcA- 
TION, AND WELFARE. PUBLIC HEALTH 
SERVICE. The Older Person in the 
Home: Some Suggestions for Health 
and Happiness in the 3-Generation 
Family. (Public Health Service 
Publication No. 542.) Washington: 
U.S. Govt. Print. Off., 1957. 34 pp. 
20 cents. 


Public Welfare 


BALLARD, ROBERT G., and Mupp, EMILY 
H. “Some Theoretical and Practi- 
cal Problems in Evaluating Effec- 
tiveness of Counseling.’’ Social Case- 
work, New York, Vol. 38, Dec. 1957, 
pp. 533-538. 50 cents. 

BINDER, GERTRUDE, and C.iass, Norris 
E. “Regulatory Standards for Wel- 
fare Services.” Social Casework, 
New York, Vol. 38, Nov. 1957, pp. 
468-473. 50 cents. 


CoHEN, RutHG. “Casework with Old- 


Bulletin, February 1958 


er Persons.” New Outlook for the 
Blind, New York, Vol. 51, Oct. 1957, 
pp. 363-369. 35 cents. 


COUNCIL OF JEWISH FEDERATIONS AND 
WELFARE Funps. 1957 Yearbook of 
Jewish Social Services: Analysis of 
Service Statistics for Year Ending 
December 31,1957. New York: The 
Council, 1957. 38 pp. and tables. 
Processed. $1. 

Family services and child care, ser- 
vices to the aged, and hospital and 
clinic services. 


Dopps, Dicy. “Counseling Uprooted 
Persons.” Social Casework, New 


York, Vol. 38, Dec. 1957, pp. 539-543. 
50 cents. 


KEELY, Loren. ‘“Mechanization in 
Public Administration: Experience 
in the Washington State Depart- 
ment of Public Assistance.” State 
Government, Chicago, Vol. 30, Nov. 


MEEKER, BENS. “Social Work and the 
Correctional Field.” Federal Proba- 
tion, Washington, Vol. 21, Sept. 
1957, pp. 32-42. Free. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WEL- 
FARE. The Social Welfare Forum, 
1957. Official Proceedings, 84th 
Annual Forum .. . Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, May 19-24, 1957. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 
1957. 280 pp. $5. 

Includes Services to Individuals and 
Families, by Katherine A. Kendall; 
The Changing American Family, by 
Reuben Hill; Social Work in the Poli- 
tical Arena, by George Leader; Ex- 
panding Frontiers in Public Welfare— 
(1) The 1956 Social Security Legisla- 
tion, by Wilbur Cohen, (2) Potentiali- 
ties for State and Local Public Wel- 
fare, by Loula Dunn, and (3) Implica- 
tions for Voluntary Agencies, by 


Arthur H. Kruse; Techniques and 

196%, DE. 200-208 val 50 conte. : Methods in Child Welfare, by Mildred 

Mayo, Leonard W. “Rehabilitation arnold; The Essential Service in Pub- 
and Social Work.” New Outlook 


for the Blind, New York, Vol. 51, 
Nov. 1957, pp. 397-401. 35 cents. 


lic Assistance, by Marguerite Gallo- 
(Continued on page 28) 
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Table 3.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: Estimated number of employers ' 
of earnings in covered employment, for specified periods, 1940-57 2 


ited | mir 1 1 _ } 





1048 
January-Marcl 
April-June 
July-September . 
October-December 

1949 
January-March 
April-June 
July-September 
October-December 
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January-March. 
April-June 
July-September 
October-December 


data include self-empl 
1 l tu Sell-empt 





t 
Beginning 1952, est 
2 35 393 
2, b4t 10,976 
2.655 16.363 
4 47 656 





46,206 
465,392 


18,845 

48 GOS 

49,018 
3,316 46,796 
3,345 48 , 283 
4,440 58,100 
4.450 59,600 
4,350 61,000 
4.350 59,700 
5.000 66,000 


5,100 


68 ,000 





2,588 39,560 
2, 0% 40,2 
2,099 40, 
2,661 36,790 





38 , 162 
38,591 
38 333 
34,529 


2,671 37 ,393 
2,766 39 , 264 
2,768 40,485 
2,741 35,609 





yyment; quarter 
t 


lates are 














relimit 


: exclude self- 








unploym 


- 9 











ind, aft 





and workers and amount 


igricultural labor. 





744 


Tavatili : i : Total earnings in covered 
anunead employment 
ploy it 
(4 Average ng period Yotal 
in m r wi nousands in millions 
$32,074 132 5 3 $35,668 
$1,848 1,021 10,976 15,46 
52 939 1,142 4), 363 8,219 
62,423 1,31 417,656 HY 663 
64,42 1,392 46, 206 73,349 
62,04 1,557 16,392 71,560 
69 1,414 18,845 79, 260 
1,602 418 .YOS 92 449 
1,716 49 O18 102,255 
1,748 46,796 99 YS9 
1,812 418 283 109 , 804 
1 2,080 8,100 148 ,000 
128, 59 600 161,000 
136,000 9 230) 61,000 173,000 
134,000 24 59,700 172,000 
158 ,000 2 390 66,000 196 ,000 
174,000 2 560 68 000 218,000 
583 3,923 605 
564 668 609 
21 ,700 617 
467 27 , 964 673 
613 24, 254 636 
85 24,570 632 
2 24,971 631 
155 26,194 664 
23 ,490 628 24,316 650 
24,052 613 26,210 663 
22,382 553 41,923 28 , 165 672 
17,574 494 








41,792 





31,113 


January-March 3,552 43,908 691 43,908 31,000 7710 
April-June 3,658 45,483 675 45,718 33,000 7 720 
July-September 3,635 45,693 609 46,778 33,000 7710 
October-December 3,638 41,846 543 46,107 35,000 760 
1952 
January-March---- 3,595 45,000 33,159 737 45,000 34,000 760 
April-June -..._-- 3,690 46,800 32,627 7 47,000 35,000 740 
July-September 3,663 46,700 29,166 48,100 36,000 750 
October-December 3, 640 42,600 24,067 565 47,900 39,000 810 
53 
January-March 3,590 47 000 36,382 774 47,000 37,000 7 
April-June 3,662 48 300 35,963 745 48 500 39,000 800 
July-September 3,654 47,800 30,864 646 $9,200 39,000 790 
October-December - 3,652 41,400 22,824 51 18,000 41,000 850 
1954 
January-March 3,620 46,000 35,813 779 46,000 37,000 800 
April-June____- 3,726 46,800 35,084 750 47,100 38,000 810 
July-September __- 3,715 46 , 300 30,058 649 48,000 38,000 790 
October-December 3,748 40,300 22,598 561 i7,000 $1,000 870 
i955 
January-March 3,830 46,700 38 ,053 815 16,700 39,000 7 840 
April-June__- 3,951 48 400 38,776 801 48 600 41,000 7 840 
July-September S 3,948 49 300 35,621 723 50,500 43,000 7 850 
October-December , 3,985 44,800 28 054 626 50,000 46,000 7 920 
1956 
January-March 3,960 48,500 42,700 R80 44,000 10 
April-June ae. re 4,060 50,000 42,000 840 45.000 804 
July-September 4,070 51,000 36,600 720 52 46,000 | RAO) 
October-December 4,090 46,000 28 600 620 51,000 419,000 7 O60 
1957 
ot ey ee eee ee ae ee 4,080 53,000 48 OOK 910 53,000 49,000 920 





1 Annual data represent number of different employers 
quarterly data, number of returns for quarter. A retur 
than 1 establishment if employer operates several separa 
reports for concern as a whole. 

2 Excludes joint coverage under the railroad retirement : 
and disability insurance programs. 

3 Represents reported workers with taxable earnings. 
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filing returns for year; 
n may relate to more 
te establishments but 





ind old-age, survivors, 


Annual limit on tax- 


able earnings was $3,000 through 1950; for 1951-54, it was $3,600; beginning 
it is $4,200. 
‘ Excludes earnings in excess of taxable limit. 
Includes workers with earnings in excess of annual 
6 Includes earnings in excess of annual taxable limit. 
7 Rounded to nearest $10. 


taxable limit. 


Social Security 
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1 
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Table 4.—Status 


of the old-age and survivors insurance and disability 
1937-57 


In thousands 




















insurance trust funds, by specified period, 


















































Receipts Expenditure Assets 
Perio Net cont Net total of Cash Total assets 
but terest B \ nistr U.S. Govern- balance t end 
incon ) ve pay! S tive expenses 3? ment securities it end o of 
trans equire period period 
Old-age and sur s insurance trust fund 
Cumulative, Jam 1937-Nov 957 51,214 } $4 532, 0 $32,104,843 $1,169,397 $21 ,621 , 07 $850,814 $22,471,884 
Fiseal year 
1955-56 © 6.442.370 $94 889 360,813 1,462,540 550,078 22,593,109 
1956 j 849 60,558 6,514,581 220 , 287 765,560 23 ,028 ,878 
5 months ended 
November 1955 Z 2, 5S¢ 12 1,149 53,659 385 , 490 602,849 
November 195t é 2,407,018 4,625 58 , 644 —9) ,193 602 , 260 2 
November 1857 2, 5% ) 53,648 3,137,451 69,496 — 642,248 850,814 22,471,884 
| 
November-.. 606 ,322 5,381 488 ,599 11,997 127 ,383 602 , 260 22,555,097 
December 48,79 235,215 507 , 764 12,186 —122, 285 688 , 601 22,519,153 
1957 
January -.. 291 , 274 1,174 22,273,371 
February 75 3,902 22 504,306 
March 572 14,969 688 , 668 22,503,927 
April l 1) ,493 1,069,188 22, 493 ,388 
May. i i 249 8,088 } 22,982,163 
June 71,013 228 ,477 23 ,028 ,878 
July...- 365,844 1,449 22,756,545 
August 829 3 7,842 : 
September 133 , 60) 15,399 
October { 108 20), 329 33 
November 626 , 40) 8,629 636,111 
Disabilit surance trust fund & 
Cumulative, January-November 1957 658 ,7 1,985 $2,364 2,535 91 47 ,839 
Fiscal year 1956 337,199 1,363 1,30: ) , 363 11,895 
February. 2,079 $38 |... A 
March 4, 7 219 199 , 604 
April... 2:9 216 32 900 
May 122 338 2l¢ 108 , 200 
June 65,737 1,363 216 74,663 
July . IS SU 17 245 34, 9K 
{ucust > HOH4 47 & S28 24 86.737 
September $, 809 é1 1 ddd 245 29 , 489 
October 1,7 i? 137 248 54,131 
November . S4 238 Wi7 248 37 , 371 
For July 1940 to December 1950 equals taxes collected; beginning January 1951, adjusted for reimburseme to t t 1 of small amounts for sales of 
1951, equals amounts appropriated (estimated tax collections) and, from May services. Beginning October 1953, includes 10unts for expenses of plans and 
1951, deposits by States under voluntary coverage agreements. For 1947-51 preparations for nstruction authorized P. L. 170, 83d Cong., Ist sess. 
includes amounts appropriated to meet costs of benefits payable to certain ‘Includes accrue tere ! epayments on eccount of accrued interest 
veterans’ survivors. Beg ng includes deductions for refund of estimated on bonds at tin St 
amount of employee-tax overpay Revised to corresp with Final Statement of Receipts and Expenditures of 
? Includes interest transferred from the railroad retirement account under the U. S. Government 
the financial interchange provision of the Railroad Retirement Act, as amended 6 Established under the Social S ri Act, as amended in 1956. 
in 1951 and 1956. Sources Monthly State t of Receipt i Erpenditures of the U. S. Govern- 
Represents net expenditures for administration. Beginning November vent and unpublishe lreasury reports 


Bulletin, February 1958 
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Table 5.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: Monthly benefits in current-payment status at the end of the 
month, by type of benefit and by month, November 1956-November 1957, and monthly benefits awarded, 
November 1957 } 


{In thousands; data corrected to Dec. 27, 1957 








' si W ife’s or . = W idow’s or ae ees , 79 
Potal Vee husband’s Child’s ? |  widower’s Mother’s Parent’s Disability 3 
Item - = a — —— = — ar 
.um- -um Num- \ - Num- Num- N - Y - 
Num Amount N Amount Nt Amount Num Amount Nu S Amount; * a = Amount NOI Amount Num Amount 
ber ber ber ber ber ber ber ber 
In current-payment sta- 
tus at end of month: | 
| 
195€ 
November. . 9,035.4 $477,404 5,064.2 $319,516! 1,410.8) $47,507! 1,340.5) $50,168 891.7, $44,616 301.5) $14,24 yy ie 2 P| a eee 
December --- 9,128.1) 482,593) 5,112.4) 322,537) 1,433.5) 48,326) 1,341.0) 50,324 913.1; 45,780 301.2) 14,262 26.9 - | eee Sa 
1957 
January -- 327 3886, 1,460.6) 49,315) 1,351.7} 50,907 934.2} 46,921 302.9, 14,390 27.1 iS Se hae 
February. 332,736) 1,490.3) 50,517) 1,360.2) 51,397 951.6 47,876 303.4 14,443 27.2 De eo ccdccacloaouabee 
March ‘ 1,542.9) 52,513) 1,371.4 970.3) 48,919 304.9 14,568 27.4 1,402 eee 
April 1,625.2, 55,453) 1,392.6 989.5 49,979 308.7, 14,807 21.7 | | a See ee 
May 1,684.1) 57,519) 1,411.7 1,006.2 50,904 311.4 14,994 27.9 1,433 -_ 
June 1,719.0; 58,749) 1,427.4 1,020.5 51,707 314.9) 15,224 28.1 1,445 aces 
July 1,743.6) 59,640) 1,440.1 1,032.9) 52,406 318.6 15,470 28.3 1,456 90.9 $6,730 
August 1,760.9} 60,309) 1,448.2 1,043.8) 53,025 320.2) 15,585 28.4 1,461 109.9 7,928 
September { 1,778.7, 60,986) 1,459.2 1,055.0 320.5) 15,613 28.5 1,471 120.1 8,679 
October eee ; 4 1,799.9| 61,764) 1,475.4 1,068.3 $22.5} 15,733 28.7 1,482 131.1 9,473 
November_._- dat 11,025.9, 598,720 6,148.7) 396,494 1,814.5) 62,310) 1,487.7 1,080.6 55,118 325.1) 15,895 28.8 1,492 140.5) 10,183 
Awarded, November 1957 183.4 10,713 86.1 5,992 31.3 1,081 25.7 1,032 18.4 1,008 7.9 452 3 21 13.7; 41,129 
1 For an explanation of the treatment of dual entitlements, see the Bulletin 3 Monthly benefits to disabled workers aged 50-64. 
for April 1957, p. 29, table 4, footnote 1. 4 Monthly amount before reduction for a workmen’s compensation benefit 
2 Beginning January 1957, includes benefits payable to disabled persons aged or another Federal benefit for disability, other than compensition payable by 
18 or over whose disability began before age 18 and who are dependent children the Veterans Administration for a service-connected disability. 


of a deceased or retired worker. 


Table 6.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: Number and average monthly amount of disability insurance 
benefits | in current-payment status, by indication of offset, ? and of completely offset benefits in force, at the end 
of the month, July-November 1957 


{Corrected to Dec. 27, 1957] 

















Benefits in current-payment status Benefits 
— aS Pies : ve : . - in force with 
complete 
Total Vithout offset With partial offset otlset 
Year and ae aia a a a ee or * » ha ad is - sore 
month 
Average Average Average 
Average averages Average Average Ave “td Average 
monthly monthly monthly monthly monthly monthly 
4 i 7 ’ I li ’ 
Number api ° amount Number RnR Number , . amount Number amount 
amount batas amount amount trans a hee 
yayable @~ngaby payable payable a~ked elore 
pay: offset ‘ii . offset offset 
1957 
LL. eae 90,888 $81.10 81,207 $80. 41 9,681 $20.65 $86.84 4,122 $76.98 
OT 109 , 937 81.36 94,556 80.46 15,381 20.82 86.93 6,797 | 75.90 
Septem ber_-._- 120,141 81.35 103 ,569 80.44 16,572 21.03 87.04 8,442 76.60 
October ‘ 131,134 81.32 113,058 80. 40 18,076 21.19 87.09 9,575 76.63 
November..__.-- 140 ,504 81.33 121,608 80.42 18,896 21.30 87.16 10,388 76.79 
! Payable to disabled workers aged 50-64. other than compensation payable by the Veterans Administration for a service 
2 A disability insurance benefit payable to a disabled worker who is receiving connected disability—is reduced by the amount of such benefit. 


workmen’s compensation benefit or another Federal benefit for disability— 
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Table 7.—Employment security: Selected data on nonfarm placements and unemployment insurance claims and 
benefits, by State, November 1957 ! 





Region and State 


Region I 


Connecticut . 6,853 
Maine--.- aan 249 
Massachusetts A 12,377 
New Hampshire 1,048 
Rhode Island. 303 
Vermont... S62 
Region II: 
New Jersey. S,YYS 


New York._- 62.158 


Puerto Rico J 7 8,583 

Virgin Islands. 205 
Region III 

Delaware 497 


District of Columbia 
M iryland in = 5,391 





North Carolina 11,250 
Pennsylvania : 17,103 
Virginia $,979 
West Virginia_- 1,843 
Region I\ 
Alabama--....- 6,248 
Florida... 16,203 
Georg la ° t UH5 
Mississippi f 5 332 
South Carolina 4,839 
rennessee - 7,101 
Region V 
Kentucky 3,209 
Michigan 11,181 
Ohio... 1S 5 
Region VI 
Illinois_.......- ‘ ; 14,285 
Indiana 7 : , 9,873 
Minnesota....._--.-- 8,086 
Wisconsin meeiy OW. d 6,068 
Region VII: 
a ‘ : 5 S52 
BRaAnens........ 6,657 
teas 712 
Nebraska-.........-- £, 816 
North Dakota--.-- 1,807 
South Dakota_-_-- 1,299 
Region VILLI: 
Arkansas - --- $,512 
Louisiana. eae 6,697 
Oklahoma---..--- - 9,503 
: eS 39, 292 


Region IX 
Colorado ee 5,458 


Montana eee 1,754 
New Mexico....-.--- ; 3, O82 
ij a ime lasen 2,417 
W yoming 1,195 
Region X: 
Arizona. -....-.- — 4,367 
California... -- 27 ,635 
Hawaii. ......- F 796 
Nevada 1,204 


Region XI: 


Alaska_.--- eer 404 
Idaho... eg . 2,324 
Oregon. ea 3,263 
Vashington ace + ,654 


Includes data for the Federal employees’ unemployment it 


administered by the States as 
lotal excludes 

3 Total, part-total, and partial. 

‘ Not adjusted for voided 
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Ir 


i 





iitial claims 2 


Women 


tal 


IS $28 , 540 
i022 8 362 
$1 3,474 
S30) 29 962 
022 2,113 
41 7,238 
675 192 
74 24,867 
7: 88,527 


659 

Nt 
7,399 
14,071 
45,704 
1 374 





230 1,118 
17,463 t vi 
12,396 2.918 
4,368 2 7 
21,692 6.919 
16,507 3.83 
64,606 11,959 
68,203 14,534 
59,863 19,37 
30,872 7,449 
19,72 3,246 
23. 586 6.079 
8,197 1 , 606 
8 287 1,861 
31,906 12,23 
4,773 1,123 
2.365 234 
1,689 pa) 
13,872 3,03 
12,454 1,678 
10,591 2 666 
31,760 7,222 
6,301 1,104 
6,256 1.034 
3,622 I 
4,867 l ( 
1,846 +4 
6,300 1, 25 

149 869 13 , 963 
3,119 1,509 
3,7i0 SO7 

8 

1,U14 
£02 

hou 





agents of the 


transitional claims. 


Federal Gov 


benefit checks and transfers 


ernn 





Weeks of unemploy- 
ment covered by 
continued claims 


All ty 


Wome Weeks 


com- 
pensated 








Compensated unemployment 


pes of unemployment 4 





Average 
weekly 
number of 
bene- 
ficiaries 


Benefits 
paid # 








Ot 2,152,610 4,814,487 $136,627,281 1,146,306 
106 , 297 50, 233 93 , 957 3,023 ,992 22,371 
54,12 26 , 566 412.454 915,304 10,108 
239 , 738 113,674 220 , 246 6, 200 ,063 52,451 
22 , 495 11,465 17,72 369 , 768 $,219 
7,652 29,019 52,398 1 406,887 12,476 
159 6,358 11,76 282,408 2, SO 
299 696 142,685 288 ,541 9,026,392 68,700 
708 363 303 888 608 , 640 17,961,715 144,914 
444 1,740 931 22,72 222 
t 0 6 114 l 
22 3,962 11,267 325 , 461 2,683 
21,006 7, Od0 17,113 453 ,985 4,075 
85, 200 29,409 76,287 2,308 ,074 18, 164 
130,47 63,683 115,499 2 213,998 27 . 500 
678,209 231,758 524,628 14,764,843 124,911 
47 688 18,302 36,076 829,461 8,590 
63.916 10,610 45,228 35 944 10,769 
297 26,034 72,971 1,620,520 17,374 
71,634 29,562 51,832 l 55 12,341 
»,952 44,609 $4,347 l 20,083 
2 805 18,464 8,253 
6,451 25,153 1,014,359 11,201 
14,479 54,459 79,477 821 ,347 18,923 
116,213 35,341 40,954 2,208 ,654 21,656 
376,814 80 , 957 314,953 10,952,229 74,989 
302,652 87 , 809 231,086 7,269,544 3) ,020 
2 152 95,217 5 69,251 45.894 
0,061 $2,875 108 ,728 3,019,544 25 , 888 
71,526 18,869 61,679 651,321 14,685 
4,475 35,139 | 69 , 408 2,154,343 16,526 
27 851 10,535 20,133 498 ,97 4,794 
32,532 11,189 25,104 686 ,074 977 
120.071 48.451 8Y OSU 2,018 ,923 
13,950 6. 887 11,385 289 976 
4.530 YyO2 3, 389 87.013 
4,037 1,243 2,602 08 , 407 
$8,712 13,558 27,522 477 6,553 
1) 348 10,035 34,052 745, 187 8,108 
0,472 17,104 38,883 2,794 ),258 
141,300 12,861 114,851 Bae o6 27 , 345 
21,165 6,859 15,537 481,680 | 3,699 
22.871 5,691 23 , 838 68 733 676 
12,832 1,986 10,825 275,103 2,577 
15,171 4,732 11,042 $24 , 647 2,029 
4,177 1,550 3,304 100 , 921 7387 
25,147 7,060 15,899 $15,637 3,785 
590 , 865 218,684 $81,955 14,678,719 114,751 
17 ,847 9,726 13,179 19,918 3,138 
445 3,748 14,192 939,117 3,379 
6,029 2,118 15,472 73,142 3,684 
20 , 156 5,281 460,419 3,389 
112.403 30,084 7, 855 ? 930,780 20 918 
175,666 46,951 136,844 4,019,345 32,582 
ince program, bined-wage plan 
ent Excludes Alaska and Hawaii. 
§ Data not available 
Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of 


ite com- State agencies 


> 


Average 
weekly 
insured 

unemploy- 
ment 3 


Total unemployment 


Weeks 
com- 
pensated 


Average 
weekly 
payment 


4,407,077 $29. ,513 ,067 


5] 


89,165 33.02 27 , 933 
36,144 21.73 14,071 
177 ,351 31.23 
14,879 22.54 
47 ,552 28.07 








1] 24.58 
32.27 75,587 
31.40 184,183 
915 24.50 a > 

6 5 | ee 

10,453 29.66 2,688 
16,757 26.67 5,231 
71,038 31.09 19,406 
106,651 19.89 33 ,377 
$76,142 20.46 163 ,892 
34,474 23.39 11,933 
$1,251 23.75 16,158 
70,047 22. 53 27 , 147 
48,875 23.66 17,981 
78,735 23.39 25.850 
31,121 20.97 13 ,903 
44,132 21.91 14,450 
74,546 23.46 37 , 237 
85 , 486 24.84 29 339 
306 , 356 35. 23 94 , 226 
220,712 32.12 79,589 


173,680 30.13 61,462 
100 ,438 27.89 33 , 937 
58 336 27.39 18,905 
64,161 31.54 25,799 
18,219 25.84 7,099 
23 ,650 27.74 8,221 
75,590 24.63 30,642 
10,747 26. 21 3,922 
2.969 26.73 1,805 
2,25 23.96 1,126 


24,839 


30,432 22.93 11,770 
36, 255 25.19 12,907 
109 ,081 23.92 35,112 


14,476 


23,838 27.98 6,814 
10,078 26.02 3,569 
10,200 30. 2 4,336 
3,072 31.06 1,372 


14,974 26. 
$50,147 31.3% 
10,284 27 
13,341 


14,646 





13,478 2 5,963 
82,958 33.87 29, 291 
130 ,647 29.79 46,107 


nployment Security, and affiliated 





Table 8.—Public assistance in the United States, by month, November 1956-November 1957 } 


{Except for generai assistance, includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 
































| 
Aid to dependent Aid to Aid Aid 
children the |} to | to the Yon 
ees perma- ee Old- jdepend-} : yerma- ai 
Year and Total 2 Old-age Aid to nently a ral Total age | ps | e : nenthy ral 
month — assistance Recipients the blind and gee otal | assist- | chil- A, 4 anc — 
—" > E28 | totally pari ance | dren ind | totally Prenonn 
dis- | (fami- dis- aa 
Total : Children abled | lies) abled 
is Number of recipients Percentage change from previous month 
Yoo 
November . 2,512,459 608,651, 2,238,994; 1,706,869 107,193 267 ,639 290 ,000 = (4) +0.5 +0.3 +0.9 +2.8 
December__. ____. 2,514, 468 616, 22¢ 2,270,657; 1,731,751 107 , 483 269,191 305 ,000 +0.1 +1.2 t.3 +.6 +5.4 
1957 
January 2,512,411 623,342 2,298,896 , 703,536 107 ,531 271,216 334,000 _- —.1 +-1.2 ( +8 +9.4 
February . 2,509,493 629,847 » 325,867) 1,775,169 107 , 456 273 , 465 337 ,000 : —.1 +1.0 —.1 +. +.9 
March ‘ 2,509,098 636,713 2,351,251, 1,794,489 107 ,639 276,133 336 ,000 ‘ 4 +1.1 +.2 +1.0 a 
April. _- * 2,508, 104 642,611 2,376,082 1,814,287 107 ,974 279,148 325,009 _.. 4 +.9 +-.3 +1 —3.3 
May ( aes 2,506 394 646,224 2,392,527, 1,826,673 108 , 142 281,865 309 ,000 : —.1 +6 +.2 1.0 —4.9 
June 2,503 ,823 647,208 2,398,693, 1,831,925 108 ,441 283 , 901 204 ,000 -.1 ree +.3 rad —5.0 
July 2,500,712 644,102) 2,391,192 1,826,543 108 ,667 285,545 290 ,000 = a 3 +.2 6 —1.2 
August 2,498,152 644,953, 2,398,768 1,832,615 108,611 285 , 928 291,000 —.1 +.1 as t.1 +.1 
September 2,493 ,890 646,952 2,413,863) 1,845,570 108 , 433 285 , 709 § 288 , 00 2 +.3 —.2 l §— 8 
October 2,495,830 651,482 2,433 ,476 1,861,772 108 ,452 287 , 410 6 298 00K Tl +.7 +.6) 643.3 
November 2,491,514 657,012, 2,456,620, 1,879,857 108 , 487 288 , 942 § 312,000 02 +.8 + ¢+4.7 
{mount of assistance Percentage change from previous month 
1956 
November_.- $245 ,958 ,000 $145, 133 , 252 $56 , 863 ,539 $6,752,514) $15,659,665 $15,805,000 1.0 +0.5 +-0.8 +-0.6 +1.9 +-3.3 
December - _ - 249,777,000 145,810,238 58 571.167 6,787,693) 15,834,611 17,133 O01 +-1.6 +5 3.0 +1.1 8.4 
1957 
January -..-. 1,794,000, 145,158,000 59,345,712 6,792,570; 15,861,668, 18,985,000 +.8 .4 +1.3 + +.2 +-10.8 
February 3,508,000, 145,552,635 60 , 293 ,429 6,799,386) 16,068,612) 18,991,000 +.7 3 +1.6 +.1 +1.3 (5) 
March 256,212,000) 146,009,789 61,360,890 6,834,412 16,231,284) 19,241,000 +1.1 +.3 +1.8 5 +1.0 +1.3 
Tl 7,077,000, 146,560,554 62 6,854,191} 16,436,709, 18,549,000 +.3 t.4 +1. +.3 1.3 ~3.6 
_ te »,616,000 146,766,526 62 6,901,479 16,697,046 17,306,000 a rl T.2 7 1.6 —6.7 
Jane....... 2 5,479,000, 146,870,779 62, 6,925,697' 16,778,529, 16,140,000 .4 +.1 (4) +-.4 + 5 —6.7 
ae = 55,960,000) 147,557,971 62 6,989,644, 16,977,947; 16,199,000 +.2 +.5 2 +.9 r1.2 +.4 
August 5 256,649,000) 147,869,058 62,612,411 6,981,169 16,966,039) 16,232,000 +.3 +.2 +.4 <a oe r.2 
September. 256,632,000 147,400,851 63 , 3: 52 6,942,870 16,872,867, § 16,137,000 (4 —.3 +-1.2 —.5 6 6—.6§ 
October___- 263,912,000; 151,377,499 65,176,878 7,179,821 17,094,219) § 17,149,000 +2.8 +2.7 +2.9 +-3.4 +1.3) 646.3 
November 264,789,000; 150,626,334 65,697 , 867 7,157,641 17, 294,649) ® 17,842,000 +.3 —.5 +.8 -.3 1.2; 6 +4.0 
1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data subject families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in 
to revision. determining the amount of assistance. 
2 Total exceeds sum of columns because of inclusion of vendor payments for 4 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
medical care from general assistance funds and from special medical funds; 5 Increase of less than 9.05 percent. 
data for such expenditures partly estimated for some States. 6 Excludes Idaho; data not available. Percentage change based on data for 
3 Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in 52 States. 


Table 9.—Public assistance: Expenditures for assistance to recipients, by program and by source of funds, fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1957 } 


{Includes vendor payments for medical care] 











Amount (in thousands) of expenditures Percentage distribution Percentage distribution by 
from— by program source of funds 
Program = Ss Se ——— — 
_ Federal State Local a Federal | State Local Federal State Local 
] ‘ « 
Potal funds funds funds Total | funds | funds | funds Potal | “funds | funds | funds 
a See en _..---|$2,969,195 |$1,505,031 |$1,117,155 $347,010 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 50.7 37.6 11.7 
Special types of public assistance_-__- .| 2,693,082 | 1,505,031 978,640 209,411 90.7 100.0 87.6 60.3 100.0 55.9 36.3 | 7.8 
Old-age assistance..........._...-.- -| 1,723,362 956, 46: 660 ,972 105,928 58.0 63.6 59.2 30.5 100.0 55.5 38.4 | 6.1 
Aid to dependent children _- ae rere 700 , 258 214,362 73,205 23.6 27.4 19.2 21.1 100.0 58.9 30.6 10.5 
Aid tp the Hlind............-... ces 80,610 36,020 6,027 3.7 2.6 3.2 1.7 100.0 47.8 44.7 7.5 
Aid to the permanently and totally | 
0 Ee Se ee er 188 ,843 97 ,305 67 , 286 24,252 6.4 6.5 6.0 7.0 100.0 51.5 35.6 12.8 
| | 
(General aasistance..................... 276,113 od 138,514 | 137,598 | SY ee 12.4 39.7 IOOSG fccckccus 50.2 19.8 


! For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. Not comparable with annual data based on monthly series or with amount of Federal grants to 
the States. 
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Table 10.—Public assistance: Expenditures for assistance to recipients, by source of funds and State, fiscal year ended 


State (ranked according to percent 
from Federal funds) 


Tota 


] 


assistance 
including 


vend 


rr 


payments 


for med 





ical 


June 30, 1957 ! 


[Amounts in thousands] 








Total including vendor payments for medical care 


Vendor payments | eee a 
for medical care | | 
Federal funds State funds | 





Local funds 





Percent 











care Amount of total Amount Percent Amount Percent Amount Percent 

PE Ss anata macnn ce cada cena wae ee $2,969,195 $288 ,005 9.7 | $1,505,031 50.7 | $1,117,155 37.6 | $347 ,010 11.7 
Me i alba ais inesp sigma 5 33,740 26,535 7 20.9 156 5 
PE Sg. lacs wsetec ed imap ancea ene s 42,891 = 32,42: 75. 18.7 2,442 5.7 
Arkansas... ._- 31,965 363 1.1 23 , 860 74.6 , SS eee eee eS 
Alabama.-_-- : 62,376 34 an 46,389 74. 25.6 34 an 
South Carolina-_-_- 25 835 72 af 19,061 73.8 25.3 249 1.0 
I as cai camaicrminiedmniapminn Sf | eee eee 72. 24.9 1,057 2.3 
Virginia._....- 17,918 108 6 71.6 3,099 17.3 1,993 11.1 
West Virginia 31,865 1,280 4.0 71.4 8 ,680 yf 419 1.3 
North Carolina 49,318 3, 260 6.6 71.4 5,928 12.0 8,196 16.6 
Georgia. -...--- 72,327 70.5 17,855 24.7 3,478 8 
Texas *__. 143 ,355 99,984 69.7 28.4 2,607 1.8 
Florida 2 61,995 1,838 3.0 42,692 68.9 29.4 1,078 1.7 
Missouri 117,754 109 aa 76,191 64.7 35.1 189 o2 
New Mexico 3 15,038 1,747 11.6 9,680 64.4 32.2 517 3.4 
Vermont 2 5 R55 3,598 61.5 27.0 675 11.5 
Arizona... i 9 eee eS 10,368 60.3 See en 
Louisiana ---- 126 , 22¢ 137 1 74,022 58.6 SY Sea é 
Maryland False aes 18 ,726 10,949 58.5 24.9 3,114 16.6 
South Dakota_____-.-- 10,924 1,327 12.1 6, 269 57.4 26.0 1,814 16.6 
District of Columbia__- 7,463 29 4 4,224 56.6 43.4 |. “ ait 
Oklahoma... 99 , 202 4, 607 55.0 44.0 980 1.0 
Alaska__. 152 267 8.0 1,723 54.7 45.3 a oat 
Maine 3 793 2,103 13.3 8,619 54.6 31.6 2,189 13.§ 
Idaho 4___- 9,502 144 54.1 45.5 34 4 
Nebraska 18,642 2,317 12.4 9,989 53.5 30.7 2,952 15.8 
Delaware 3,558 1,814 51.0 31.8 613 17.2 
Indiana 38.711 9,609 24.8 19,438 50.2 22.0 10,748 27.8 
Utah 13 , 40 46 a 6,730 49.9 Sf ae SE 
Hawaii 556 $20 6.4 3 254 49.6 | 2) ee | Sere . 
Wyoming 4,8 532 10.9 2,317 47.7 23.7 1,394 28.7 
Iowa 46,962 2 , 666 5.7 22,372 47.6 17,597 37.5 6,994 14.9 
ae ee ae 10 365 $.4 11.0 19,188 47 11,584 28.7 9,593 23.8 
Pennsylvania 13,173 6,396 1.7 1,961 45.9 61,212 S60 E. fencascwnnneninieralaeee 
Montana 12,917 2,036 15.8 862 45.4 3,510 27.2 3,545 27.4 
Virgin Islands 3] 7 2.1 143 45.1 174 fk | ees ae ee 
California 352, 80¥ 4,690 1.3 158 ,342 44.9 140,659 39.9 53 ,805 15.3 
Ohio_____- 131.7 19 628 14.9 58.988 44.8 66,591 50.5 | 6,175 4.7 
New Hampshire 7,260 1,595 22.0 3, 239 14.6 1,951 26.9 | 2,071 28.5 
North Dakota 11,513 2,845 24.7 4,982 43.3 5,000 43.4 | 1,531 13.3 
Nevada 2. .... 3,719 953 25.6 1,568 42.2 796 21.4 | 1,355 36.4 
Minnesota- 66 ,922 22 390 33.5 27 ,325 40.8 18,046 27.0 21,551 32.2 
Illinois. __- 161,193 14,063 27.3 64,445 49.0 52.3 12,431 7.7 
Colorado__-_--_- 71,090 2,721 3.8 28 , 249 39.7 51.5 6,241 8.8 
Rhode Island 16,175 2,031 12.6 6,427 39.7 54.1 995 6.2 
Michigan 3_ 114,206 14,130 12.4 44,664 39.1 40.9 22,804 20.0 
Puerto Rico 5 12,664 esl . 1, 886 38.6 | ee ee, ee 
CEES 9224; cunwaddhGunmunesuadedanaaaee 33 , 906 7,543 22.2 13,070 38.5 54.5 2,349 6.9 
Wisconsin. __- 56,745 11,524 20.3 21,776 38.4 16,899 29.8 18,070 31.8 
Massachusetts 132,843 37 ,069 27.9 50,712 38.2 52,163 39.3 29 ,968 22.6 
New York &_. 267 ,495 49,668 18.6 101,368 37.9 84,362 31.5 81,765 30.6 
Oregon_.._-.- 31,328 4,558 14.6 11,755 37.5 13,701 43.7 5,872 18.7 
Washington__ 91,110 19,415 21.3 34,036 37.4 57,074 62.6 - in eee 
New Jersey ---.----- 41,273 1,933 4.7 15,134 36.7 13,173 31.9 12,966 31.4 

1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, 18. Not com- disabled, or general assistance. 





parable with annual data based on monthly series or with amount of Federal 
grants to the States. 

2 Includes estimated data for general assistance. 

3 Includes expenditures for medical care program administered by public 
assistance agency and financed from funds other than those for old-age assistance, 
aid to dependent children, aid to the blind, aid to the permanently and totally 


Bulletin, February 1958 


4 Data for general assistance incomplete. 

5 Amount for special types of public assistance less than 50 percent because 
half of total expenditures exceeded the statutory limitation on the aggregate 
amount of Federal funds for all programs that can be made available for a fiscal 
year under legislation in effect during fiscal year 1957. 

6 Partly estimated. 
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Table 11.—Amount 


State 


of vendor payments for medical care for recipients of public 


November 1957 } 


assistance, by program 


and State, 





Aid to 
dependent 
children 


Old-age 
assistance 


Aid to the 
permanently 
and totally 

disabled 


Aid to 
the blind 





General 
assistance 


Total. $13,353,977 $3,681,615 $444,138 $2,310,836 2 $6,171,000 
OED ee ee eo ee ee eee yee 1,750 yl eee one 288 105 
Alaska___- ie Ena: | Se ie (3) $20 , 284 
Arkansas 212,833 30,852 8,589 33,243 7,104 
California 1,593,906 712,761 81,504 SES: 82,719 
Colorado os 35,201 2,149 7,786 (°) 

Connecticut 292,068 85,290 ). 088 67, 264 () 

Delaware _. PO Te SOE As SD, SE ES eo aS ek Pla ee ney 7 gk ES Pe se ewes ceren-oeecee 
Sean NN Cece et oi ee Ea ee here ee z 564 i ee 972 29 
NS Rare ranean 9,168 31,119 609 6,894 (5) " 
Illinois 2,207,474 343,342 6,320 399,016 4 498,117 
Nee Oe ern ot Gt Se ae ee eae Ree en oe 447,059 96,146 21,660 (3) 227 , 563 
0” “ee ee ee een eee scans \iuavies Ge tlhisienkiiddenanue . (°) $234,173 
Kansas 297 , 780 60, 228 5,209 51,729 34,692 
SETS ES DE SPE ee EE Eee IS LE Pee Ne ee od 185,788 6,292 3,517 36,087 4, 230 
EEE eS SS ee ee et nee ean 72,564 14,313 2,862 10,008 483,315 
Massachusetts_.......---- 1,605,483 141,797 16,274 305,763 130,770 
Michigan 404, 280 60,030 10,452 18,828 193, 149 
Minnesota 534,942 113,47 16,036 8,174 317,352 
gE Se aT a Se ee es nee” Renee ee - . ; 749 See 4 157,809 
ee 115,044 882 12,531 8,656 491,342 
Nevada a a a 15,384 os 768 (3) 71,400 
New Hampshire__.-._--- 84,301 13,805 2,756 10,078 (5) 

New Jersey. = 211.985 26 , 227 ! 656 45,076 137 ,373 
NE ES Ss ee os ee a a ee ere 59 ,642 50,554 2,020 11,374 6,734 
New York ‘ 1,569,013 874,373 62,691 801,482 (5) 

North Carolina 65 ,857 33,935 2.71: 35,225 4 210,866 
North Dakota 88 , 202 23,474 2»), 462 414,817 
Ohio : am 546,000 11.852 23,141 4972,507 
Oklahoma. --_- 562,392 206,142 46,872 (5) 

Oregon. 319,127 20,972 63 ,322 71,942 
Pennsylvania__--___- 293 ,060 191,159 64,931 101,116 109 ,353 
Rhode Island___.__-- 66,474 54,027 738 22,980 435,961 
I ee ee ee Seed Ai ee eS ee eee 413,942 
South Dakota-- ‘ nblocn: waa uckeneee ie eee ben 113,970 
Rott) St. 2 998 36,642 1,242 10,554 20 
Virgin Islands 164 64 6 27 83 
IR. ococcme canes Se a a eh ee a ge ee . ee, oes Se eee 410,090 
Weenimneton. ..............- 910,275 191,612 9,717 108 , 409 143,473 
West Virwinis............. : 80,433 69,785 3,125 21,964 411,524 
ES ee 416,783 137 ,368 10,270 30,804 248 ,556 
W yoming._-..-- 31,284 5,313 601 3,942 417,423 


1 For the special types of public assistance figures in italic 





S represent payments 





porting these data semiannually but not on a monthly basis. 


made without Federal participation. States not shown made no vendor pay- 
ments during the month or did not report such payments. 

2 Includes an estimated amount for States making vendor payments for medi- 
cal care from general assistance funds and from special medical funds and re- 


> No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 

‘ Includes payments made in behalf of recipients of the special types of public 
assistance. 

5 Data not available. 





(Continued from page 21) Mays, JOHN BARRON. Growing Up in 





way; and The Social Worker in Cul- 
tural Change, by Weston LaBarre. 


Child Welfare 


BANNISTER, ELIZABETH T. “Analyzing a 
Statewide Adoption Agency’s Statis- 
tics.” Child Welfare, New York, 
Vol. 36, Nov. 1957, pp. 16-20. 45 
cents. 


FANSHEL, Davip. A Study in Negro 
Adoption. New York: Child Wel- 
fare League of America, Inc., 1957. 
108 pp. $2.50. 

Gray, Betty. “A Foster Family Pro- 
gram for Disturbed Children.” 
Child Welfare, New York, Vol. 36, 


Nov. 1957, pp. 10-15. 45 cents. WwW 
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Rural Communities.” 


New Outlook 


PERUTZ, LOTTE. 


REDL, 


the City: A Study of Juvenile Delin- 
quency in an Urban Neighborhood. 
Liverpool: Liverpool University 
Press, 1956. 225 pp. 2is. 
“Treatment Teams at 
the James Jackson Putnam Chil- 
dren’s Center.’’ Smith College Stud- 
ies in Social Work, Northampton, 
Mass., Vol. 28, Oct. 1957, pp. 1-31. 
$1. 

Fritz, and WINEMAN, DavIp. 
The Aggressive Child. Glencoe, II1.: 
The Free Press, 1957. 575 pp. $7.50. 
A one-volume edition of two earlier 


books—Children Who Hate and Con- 
trols from Within. 


ILSON, JOHN. 


“Blind Children in 


for the Blind, New York, Vol. 51, 
Oct. 1957, pp. 351-356. 35 cents. 
WyrMan, GeorcEK. “California’s Ser- 
vices for Children Who Need Adop- 
tion.” State Government, Chicago, 
Vol. 30, Oct. 1957, pp. 219-221 f. 

50 cents. 


Health and Medical Care 


CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL 
HEALTH AND WELFARE. RESEARCH AND 
Statistics Division. Health Ser- 
vices for Public Assistance Recipi- 
ents in Canada. (Health Care Se- 
ries, Memorandum No.1.) Ottawa: 
The Department, Sept. 1957. 189 
pp. Processed. 


Social Security 








Table 





State 


Total, 53 States 4............... 


Alabama 
Arkansas____- 
California. 
Colorado. -__- 
Connecticut 
Demware. ....06-<<5.< 
District of Columbia_- 
Hawaii. 
Illinois 
Indiana 


Kansas 
Louisiana _ - 
Maine... ....... 
Massachusetts - - 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada ; 
New Hampshire 


New Jersey - 

New Mexico 

New York 

North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio a 
Oklahoma 

Oregon ss Sg 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 


i, ee eee 
Virgin Islands 
Washington. ee 
West Virginia----- 
Wisconsin___---- 
Wyoming 


! Averages for general assistance not computed because of difference among 
States in policy or practice regarding use of general assistance funds to pay 
medical bills for recipients of the special types of public 
in italics represent payments made without Federal participation. 
shown made no vendor payments during the month or did not report such 


payments. 


? Averages based on cases receiving money payments, vendor payments for 


medical care, or both. 


Old-age assistance 


Money 


All pay- 
assist- ments 
ance 2 to recip- 

ients 3 

$60. 46 $55. 26 

38.15 | 38.14 

45.44 41.70 

82.84 76.84 

93.94 74.94 

55.74 55.59 

51.55 45.71 

68.07 43.93 

56.01 42.13 

72.12 63.20 

63.02 61.64 

5. 77 49.77 

YS.99 80.81 

66. 26 60.36 

77.71 66.88 

59.69 53.02 

67.67 61.66 

68.09 52.73 

80.24 69.29 

53.06 47.16 

90.44 74.70 

36.37 35.09 

76.32 65.06 

64.45 58.61 

72.74 66.76 

76.85 59. 20 

52.16 46.27 

70.69 61.75 

65.40 59.44 

18.54 18.34 

91.29 75.09 

33.92 30. 26 

70.61 60.08 

40.00 61.63 








Aid to dependent 
children (per family) 


Vendor Vendor 
pay- Money pay- 
ments All pay- ments All 
for assist- ments for assist- 
med- ance ? to recip- med- ance ? 
ical ients 3 ical 
care ¢ care ? 
$5.36 $99.99 $94.45 $5.60 $65.98 
.02 32.77 32.72 5 eee ree 
3.7 60. 23 56. 27 4.04 51.26 
6.00 155.94 142.79 13.15 105. 23 
‘ ; 121.79 116.11 5.68 72.78 
19.00 140.81 125.81 15.00 90.09 
15 123.82 123.61 .20 r 
85 116.31 104.83 11.48 62.09 
26. 20 147.44 134.35 13.14 72.51 
14.08 99.82 89.90 10.15 68.78 
9.37 122.08 110.83 11.95 77.87 
1.49 82.49 82.40 . 28 73.13 
6.00 93.38 90.38 3.00 60. 64 
18.66 156.12 145.41 11.09 110.03 
5.93 134.39 131.59 2.80 74.85 
10.83 136.43 122.95 13.70 89.65 
‘ oF anal be 70.69 
Ri OR, 89 98, 22 67 75.05 
6.01 = : OR. 65 
15.39 142.81 127.90 15.05 72.00 
10. o 140.80 137.47 3.33 77.07 
5.90 95. 56 87.90 7.66 55.99 
17.29 153.89 139.64 14.77 96.76 
1.28 69.82 68. 26 1.56 45.55 
11.45 136.05 122.14 14.51 62.87 
5.84 95.92 95.30 62 62.39 
QS 99.38 86.62 12.76 86.78 
17.68 137.98 133.13 4.95 84.27 
5.89 116.92 110.94 5.98 63.17 
9.00 121.46 108.10 13.36 72.64 
5.96 129.82 116.95 12.87 71.89 
26 35.03 34.79 24 - 
16.36 150. 66 131.36 19. 46 99.19 
3.66 86.63 82.74 3.89 37.21 
10.73 156. 54 138.55 18.12 76.32 
8.36 128.82 120. 23 8.58 73.63 


for other 
Figures payments. 


States not 


ssistance. 


Aid to the blind 


than medical care. 





12.—Average payments including vendor payments for medical care, average amount of money payments, and 
average amount of vendor payments for assistance cases, by program and State, November 1957 | 


Aid to the permanently 


and totally disabled 





Vendor 





Money 
pay- 
ments 
to recip- 
ients 3 


$52. 


15 


Vendor 
pay- 
ments 


for 


med- 


ical 


care 2 





Money pay- 
pay- ments All 
ments for assist- 
to recip- med ance ? 
ients 3 ical 
care ? 
$61.98 $4.09 $59.86 
ss cceecenctii atin oh calsmcapmbenis 32.50 
47.06 4.20 35.79 
99.23 6.00 
65.98 6.80 59.40 
74.09 16.00 113.57 
70.76 1.78 
PE ERE AEE TS RAE 66.32 
55.01 7.08 63.47 
56.65 17.07 82.32 
16. 86 11.92 (>) 
69.71 8.49 76.67 
71.76 1.46 49.59 
54. 64 6.00 62.95 
102.02 8.27 121. 26 
68.95 5.90 2.14 
75.79 13.86 60.89 
68.82 1.87 
62.73 12.91 60.88 
92.60 6.05 (5) 
60.71 11.30 88.25 
75. 23 1.83 90.59 
50.82 5.17 55.25 
83.24 14.80 93.74 
45.00 .55 41.63 
60.45 2.42 90.56 
56.68 5.70 54.65 
80.77 6.01 79.53 
72.22 12.29 85.37 
59.50 3.67 60.17 
66.64 6.00 77.85 
66.19 5.70 71.41 
(6) 6) 20.14 
86.99 12.54 103.15 
34. 40 2.82 36.03 
66.55 9.89 111.56 
64.66 8.97 69.93 


.3l 


46 
09 


-48 
59.11 


7 
.92 


52 
89 
. 86 


22 


7.03 
2.15 


— ty 


NON 


Li) 
~“I- hc 


00 


May also include small amounts for assistance in kind and vendor payments 
Averages based on number of cases receiving 
See tables 13-16 for average payments for States not making vendor 
payments for medical care. 
4 For aid to the permanently and totally disabled represents data for the 48 
States with programs in operation. 
> No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 
6 Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients. 





CANADA. 


DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL 


HEALTH AND WELFARE. RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS Division. Voluntary Hos- 


pital and Medical Insurance in 
Canada, 1955: Summary Data. 
(Health Care Series, No. 6.) 
Ottawa: The Department, May 


1957. No paging. 
FOLLMANN, J. F., JR. 
Progress 


Bulletin, February 1958 


Processed. 


“Four Years of 
in Health Insurance.” 


American Journal of Public Health 
and the Nation’s Health, New York, 
Vol. 47, Nov. 1957, pp. 1381-1389. $1. 


INTERNATIONAL SOCIAL SECURITY ASSO- 


CIATION. SicknessInsurance. (Re- 
port II.) (12th General Meeting, 
Mexico City, November-December 
1955.) Geneva: General Secre- 
tariat, 1956. 320 pp. 
National monographs. 


“National Sickness Insurance in Swe- 


den.” 
Geneva, Vol. 
496-512. 


PATERSON, DONALD. 


60 cents. 
“Co-ordination Be- 


International Labour Review, 
76, Nov. 


1957, pp. 


tween Child Health Services and 
Canadian 
Journal of Public Health, Toronto, 
Vol. 48, Oct. 1957, ~p. 432-437. 


Voluntary 


cents. 


Agencies.” 


50 


29 
































lable 13.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments Table 14.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments 
to recipients, by State, November 1957 } to recipients, by State, November 1957} 
{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such {Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 
payments] payments] 
Payments to Percentage change from— Payments to Percentage change from- 
recipients Sasi Ni , recipients . ‘ 
Num- Num- 
State ber of Oct be r1957 | November 1956 State ber of October 1957 | November 1956 
recip- in in— recip- in in— 
ients Total Aver-|_ poem 0 ee ients Total Aver- |___ en ae 
amount age amount age 
NJ ory T = y y ™ 
a sg Amount gong | Amount — Amount — Amount 

Total 2____'2,491,514 $150, 626,334 $60.46 —0.2 —0.5 —0.8 +3.8 Total ?____! 108,487 $7,157,641 $65.98 (3) —0.3 | +1.2 +6.0 
a 104,802 3,998,511; 38.15 —.1 —10.7) +2.3) —.7 = 1,668 59,110 | 35.44 | —0.1 —8.4 | —2.0 +16.3 
Alaska -...... 1,560 899,209; 63.60 +.1 —.3) —3.6 +5.0 Alaska. ____-. 83 5,703 | 68.71 | (4) (4) (4) | (4) 
Ariz...... eet 14,207 787,530, 55.43 +.1 +.1 +-.7] +.< \) —— e 820 52,754 | 64.33 —.1 —.3 | +2.9 | +2.5 
OS ae 56,248 2,555,962) 45.44 +.4 +1.7 +1.6] +28.5 Cs 2,044 104,785 | 51.26 —.6 | —.8 —.6 | +21.5 
Calif._......| 265,651) 22,006,666 -82.84 2 —1.8 4) | +10.2 i 13,584 1,429,443 |105.23 | +.1 | —.4)/ 41.9 | +16.7 
Colo 4,277,950 81.77 (4 —.1 —.6 —14.8 ae 316 23,000 | 72.78 +.3 +.7 | —1.9 | +7.6 
Conn... 1,444,009 93.94 —.6 +.5> —4.9] —.6 Conn..--- oat 318 28,649 | 90.09 | +1.0} —2.1 | —4.2 —15.6 
_, eee 79,260} 49.23) —1.1 —1.3) +.8 +.9 271 19,658 | 72.54 | +3.4 +3.9 |+20.4 | 27.8 
D.C 172,301 55.74 —.2 4) +3.1 +8.9 D.C 247 15,669 63.44 0 | —1.4 | —7.1 —2.4 
Fla —— 3,758,754) 54.26 —.2 +5.0 +.3] +7.2 Fla 2,506 146,492 | 58.46 —.1 +3.4 | —2.3 +4.3 
Ga. 4,246,516 43.02 —.1 (4) +.5) +1.5 _ MEE 3,452 165,861 | 48.05 | —.3 5| —.7 —.2 
Hawaii- 80,835) 51.55 —.4 +4) —1.3]) +416.0 Hawaili_-_...- 86 5,340 | 62.09 | (4) (4) —14.0 | +.4 
Idaho 495,732, 60.57 —.1 —.1| —1.7| —1.8 CSS 176 11,721 | 66.60 | —1.7 6 | —4.9 —7.5 
_ =e 5,736,463, 68.07 —.8 a 3 +4.1 _ ee ce 3,299 239,197 | 72.51 —.8 —§ | 4.8) +.3 
_ ae 1,778,289 56.01 —.5 3 & —1.1 See 1,817 124,968 | 68.78 Tos +3.0 —.1 | +8.3 
ae 2,559,424 67.30 —.4 —.2 4 —4.5 Iowa. ...- i 1,476 121,838 | 82.55 +.5 (5) —.9 | —.2 
Kans 2,291,309, 72.12 —.3 +.7 8 —1.2 Kans aoe 624 48,589 | 77.87 | —.2 +.3| +.5| +1.8 
eee 2,260,188 38.62 —.3 -.4 “+.7 +.6 + ees 3,263 129,986 | 39.84 +.1 (5) | +2.1 +2.3 
Yea. 7,876,803 63.02 ( —.3| +1.7 +1.3 Rs en 2,411 176,307 | 73.13 | +.7 (5) +11.1 +9.2 
peaene....-..... 674,498 55.77 +.9 +1.0 +2.8 +9.5 Maine 477 28,925 60.64 | —1.0 —.8 | —7.0 | —.4 
Md..... 503,541, 51.6 - wr —3.4 +2.4 | t Pee ee 467 26,699 | 57.17 | +1.1 +1.7 +.9 +4.6 
Mass. .... 8,517,664 98.99 —.3 +-3.9 +.6 +17.4 Mass. ....... 1,969 216,645 110.03 +.8 —2.1 | +3.7 +9.8 
Mich.....- 4,514,966 66.26 —.1 4) —2.8 +4.5 io re 1,772 132,630 | 74.85 —.5 +.2 —.1 | +8.0 
Minn___- 3,837,593 77.71 —.2 -.8 —1.9 +6.9 Minn_.-_-- 1,157 103,720 | 89.65 | +1.0 —.7 | —1.2 +5.1 
Miss 2,318,396 28.44 —.2 —.3 +11.6 +10.0 | gee 5,194 201,025 | 38.70 | +1.5 +1.4 |+27.2 | +26.7 
Mo . 6,823,770, 54.54 —.3 -.2); —2.2 —2.5 Mo.?.... 5,142 308,520 | 60.00 —.3 =—.8 | 43:81 +2.8 
Mont 504,885 61.91 —.1 —.1|) —4.1 —1.3 Mont...... 400 28,277 | 70.69 | —1.0 —.2| —4.1 | +.4 
Nebr 1,004,220 59.69 —.5 +.4, —2.5 +10.0 Nebr 971 72,874 | 75.05 —.7 —2.5 |+11.4 +27.5 
Nev 173,104, 67.67 0 -.2 —.2 +4.7 Nev 27 12,528 | 98.65 | +1.6 +1.4) 48.5 | +37.6 
Se ee 372,905, 68.09 -.1 +.3) —4.7 —.6 N. H.. 244 17,569 | 72.00 | —1.6 —.7 | —3.2 +.6 
N.J 1, 80.24, —.4 —.3) -1.1 +1.8 J 904 69,668 | 77.07} +.1] +.7 | —2.8] —.1 
N. Mex 53.06 +.2 +.3) +9.4; +10.3 a aa 391 21,891 | 55.99 | —1.3 | —1.3 | +1.0 +1.4 
N.Y 8,206,064 90.44 —.4 —.1 —4.3 (5) Lf es 4,236 409,882 | 96.76 +.3 +.6 | —1.7 +2.3 
N. 1,871,515 36.37 —.3 (4 —.5 +6.5 | : eae 4,903 223,331 | 45.55 | +.5 +.1 —.1 +1.6 
N. Dak 587,688 76.32 —.9 —6.9' —3.2 —2.1 N. Dek.....- 110 6,916 | 62.87 | —1.8 | —1.9 | —6.8 —2.2 
Ohio 6,029,858 64.45 —.3 —.4. —3.6 —2.5 Ohio- 3,72 232,262 | 62.39 Oo | —3.6 | —3.0 —4.1 
Okla 6,844,820 72.74 2 —.3 —.7 +8.3 Okla 1,930 167,483 | 86.78 +.2 —.6 | —1.3 +5.2 
Oreg___._- 18,050 1,387,095 76.85 +.2 —.4 —.2 +4.9 oe, ee 301 25,365 | 84.27 | —1.0 —.5| —7. —4.5 

a 49,788 2,596,745 52.16 —.6 +3.65 —4.4 —1.7 Pas... 17,710 1,118,678 | 63.17 -. +.7 | +2.0 2.8 
P.R s 42,225 341, 266 3.08 —.4 —.3} —1.6 —.2 P.R 1,785 14,360 8.04 T.2 +.3 | +4.5 +5.3 
_ SY SES 522,101, 70.69 —.6 —.l, —4.9 +1.8 R.I 123 8,935 | 72.64 —.8 +1.6 |—19.1 —20.2 
oe 1,367,459 37.44 —.3 1 —3.2 —1.5 S.C. 1,756 73,372 | 41.78 —.1 —.2| —1.6 —1.4 
S. Dak 490,660 49.15 —.3 —.1) —2.6 +14.3 S. Dak 184 9,048 | 49.17 | —3.2 —3.3 | —8.0 | —3.7 
‘Tenn 2,127,756 36.87 —.2 +.3 —3.7 +3.0 renn 2,957 122,426 | 41.40 0 -1 | —4.2 —1.3 
Tex 10,111,110 45.15 (4) & +.7 Tex 6,477 318,131 49.12 —.l () | —1.8 | —1.3 
LO ee 8,892 581,566 65.40 y +.5 —3.6 +3.5 Utah 218 15,672 | 71.89 | —.9 —2.0 | —2.7 +4.3 
Vt 6,360 321,499 50.55 -.3 -.3) —3.9 —2.7 = 136 7,305 | 53.71 +.7 —1l.1|) +.7 +5.6 
V.I 640 11,863 18.54 —.3 —.6 —4.5 —4.2 Pe Bees 22 462 (4) (4) (4) | (4) | (4) 
Va 15,983 566,673 35.45 —.4 —.4| —2.6 +7.9 Va = 1,251 51,689 | 41.31 —.6 —1l.1| —2.6 +4.6 
Wash _ 55,628 5,078,086 91.29 —.2 —.5 —.6 +7.5 Wash.? 775 76,872 | 99.19 —,¢ —4.7 | —1.1 } (5) 
W.Va 21,972 745,287 33.92 —.3 +.4) —4.1 +2.0 i 1,109 41,271 | 37.21 —.8 —.3 | —5.3 —2.8 
Wis__..-. 38 859 2,743,807 70.61 —.5 —10.4; —4.6 +2.3 _f =e 1,038 79,216 | 76.32 —.5 —8.4 | —4.9 —1.0 
Wee 3,742 261,922 70.00 —.2 +3.1) —3.1 +-9.2 a ge 67 4,933 | 73.63 (4) (4) (4) (4) 

1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data subject 1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data sub- 
to revision. ject to revision. 

2 Includes 4,151 recipients aged 60-64 in Colorado and payments of $355,127 * Data include recipients of payments made without Federal participation 
to these recipients. Such payments were made without Federal participa- and payments to these recipients as follows: California, $37,711 to 329 recip- 
tion. ients; Missouri, $38,479 to 629 recipients; Pennsylvania, $628,487 to 10,421 

3 In addition, supplemental payments of $5,027 from genera! assistance funds recipients; and Washington, $37 to 1 recipient. 
were made to 37 recipients. 3 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

4 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 4 Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients; percent- 

Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. age change, on less than 100 recipients. 
5 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
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Table 


{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 


Number of recipients 


Number 

















Payments to recipients 




















Average per- 
State of _ 
families en . Total 
Total 2 Children amount 
Family Recipient 
2 BE eee eae ee ere ere ee 657,012 2,456 ,620 1,879,857 $65 ,697 , 867 $26.74 
IN a 8 a a 21,471 84,606 65,537 | 703 ,598 8.32 
ie cacenchncaahntsicnns RARE & 1,227 4,172 3,058 | 119, 988 28.76 
Arizona... .. baked dkaceddawendeadeneiine 5,488 21,198 16,256 | 546,078 | 25.76 
Arkansas_..__..__-- ieee rere eee. 7,630 28 , 989 22,687 15.85 
0” eee ea ear eee 54,201 193 ,992 150,397 | 43.57 
te oe cee waweeme ey ee” ae 6,199 24,063 18,706 31.37 
On CORED ee ae a 5,686 18,383 13 ,697 43.55 
ere ee, eee 1,486 5,557 4,245 | 23.21 | 
Diserint of Columbia... ......~<.........4<- 2,750 11,913 9,314 | 340 , 496 123.82 28.58 
| ES, Aire. Lee Pe 23,182 83,738 64,538 | 1,368 , 206 59.02 16.34 
a ee lie 14,609 54,168 41,551 | 1,205,358 82.51 22.25 
(0 ee ee eee 2,711 10,596 8,4 } 315,317 | 116.31 29.76 
Idaho_..__.-- f 1,741 6,396 4, 243,484 139.85 38.07 
Illinois__..__- Ee ee ee a ee fee 26,125 106,170 81, 3,852,000 147.44 36. 28 | 
Indiana. -........... ee ee ee ee 5 34,123 25 | 945 ,840 99.82 27.72 | 
i 5 BS sk ete 26 , 809 862,732 117.06 32.18 
_ See ee 18,546 615,161 122.08 33.17 
Kentucky ---- ee ee id 70 ,867 1,392,143 71.49 19.64 
i ee a rare 90,957 } 1,878,991 82.49 20.66 | 
RT EE ee Pe ee eee ear? Sek 16,584 445 , 530 93.38 26.87 
Maryland-_---- See ee ee ers ans we 6,746 27,818 679,363 100.71 
Massachusetts_. ads 12,781 43,588 1,995,426 156.12 
Michigan___- ae abana 21,473 76,961 2,885,688 134.39 
Minnesota gad cau 8,282 28 , 227 1,129,919 136. 43 
M ississippi-- : ; yer ae 14,632 54,833 43,214 28.29 
Missouri. __- . 22,183 82,189 61,955 1,§ 87.56 
Montana 2,091 7,514 5,829 ‘ 116.79 
Nebraska 2,819 10,433 7,880 ’ 98.89 
Nevada. : 694 2,292 1,752 61,601 88.76 
New Hampshire 917 3,465 2,611 130,957 142.81 7.79 
New Jersey = : : eitbteasisadgess 7,880 26 , 452 20,071 1,109,526 140.80 41.94 
New Mexico bo _ R eile 6,598 24,481 18,620 630,520 95.56 25.76 
New York._. ‘ 59,215 225,478 168 ,334 | 9,112,605 153.89 40.41 
North Carolina._- 21,716 84,838 65 ,323 1,516,272 69.82 17.87 
North Dakota see cde 1,618 5,982 4,608 220,123 136.05 36.80 
Ohio ames ets pars oe 19,103 74,409 56,965 41,832,289 95.92 24.62 
Oklahoma... : Bence i 16,159 55,615 42,181 1,605 ,904 99.38 28.88 
Oregon é oe 4,241 15,632 11,855 585,165 137.98 37.43 
Pennsylvania 31,953 125 , 286 95,578 3,735,906 116.92 29.82 
Puerto Rico 45,760 164,363 131,646 609 , 803 13.33 es 
Rhode Island cae 4,043 14,340 491 ,063 121.46 
South Carolina__- : . oa ? 8,665 33 ,946 477 ,969 55.16 
South Dakota 2,913 9,959 258 , 596 88.77 
Tennessee - - -- oa 18,771 1,240,360 66.08 
(eee 3 23 , 568 1,670 ,962 70.90 
i Sa 2,847 369 , 588 129.82 
Vermont 1,046 95,079 90.90 
Virgin Islands : 262 9,178 35.03 
Virginia____- r 8 ,622 627 , 867 72.82 
Washington e 9,848 1,483,703 150. 66 
West Virginia : 17,955 68,318 53 ,037 1,555,402 86. 63 22.77 
Wisconsin. _. 7,081 7 , 261 20 390 1,186,718 156. 54 43.53 
Wyoming-.. , . —- 619 2,193 1,664 79,738 128.82 36.36 
1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data subject 3 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 


to revision. 


2 Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in 
families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered it 


determining the amount of assistance. 


Bulletin, February 1958 


October 1957 in— 


Number 


15.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, November 1957 1 


Percentage change from— 


November 1956 in— 


Number 





of Amount of Amount 
families families 

+0.8 +0.8 +7.9 +15.5 
+.6 —21.4 +7.3 +24.9 
—1.0 +16.0 —7.7 +4.8 
+1.0 +.6 +10.9 +13.6 
—1.0 +3.0 | +3.8 +12.3 
+2.0 +1.5 | +9.3 +28.9 
+1.0 +1.5 | +6.3 | +15.6 
-6 | +1.1 +7.8 | +6.9 
+2.5 | +1.6 +22.3 | +20.7 
+1.9 | +2.4 +26.0 +47.4 
+.4 +.4 | +6.6 | +.1 
+11} +42.4] +428) 42.9 
—.5 —.5 —4.3 | +17.6 
+.1 +.3 | +2.8 +4.7 
—.6 —.2 | +5.2 +9.2 
+.5 +.9 +7.1 +11.5 
+.3 | +.4 +4.3 | +3.0 
+1.3 | +2.3 | +7.8 +8.9 
+.4 +.2 +4.5 | +4.6 
+1.2 | (3) | +14.2 | +22.9 
+1.9 | +1.6 +8.5 +13.5 
+.7 +.3 +6.6 +8.9 
+.8 +1.7 +2.5 | +16.6 
+.3 +.4 +11.2 +19.0 
—.2 —.1 +3.2 +10.6 
+1.3 +1.6 +22.9 +24.8 
+1.2 +1.7 +13.5 +26.3 
+.1 —.7 | +.7 +5.8 
+.4 +.4 +3.1 +3.3 
+2.4 +3.2 +28.0 +22.0 
+.2 +.4 —.2 +3.7 
+1.8 +3.0 +16.7 +33.3 
—.3 —.6 +7.9 +10.5 
+.9 +.8 +9.5 +16.7 
+1.9 +2.7 +11.7 +18.7 
0 —.6 —.7 +9.2 
+1.2 +1.6 +7.6 +9.9 
(5) —.6 +3.3 +22.1 
+4.6 +3.6 +26.1 +26.9 
+1.1 +3.1 | +11.2 +13.2 
+.5 +.8 +10.1 +37.2 
+2.5 +2.8 +17.1 +22.1 
+1.0 +.9 +8.4 +7.7 
+.5 +.2 +5.0 +10.8 
+.1 +.4 —2.1 +3.1 
+1.3 +1.2 +7.8 +8.6 
+1.4 +3.2 +2.5 +17.3 
—.7 —.9 | +1.2 43.7 
—1.9 —2.4 +6.5 +8.7 
+.1 —.1 —1.2 +4.4 
+2.5 +2.1 +12.0 +-30.3 
+-.4 +.9 | +.7 +2.6 
+5 +.1 —3.2 +2.5 
+-.7 +4.3 +28 +11.0 


‘In addition, supplemental payments were made from general assistance 


funds to 


f less than 0.05 percent. 


in unknown number of families. 
5 De crease ( 
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Table 16.—Aid to the permanently and totally disabled: 
Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, 
November 1957 } 


{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 
payments] 


*‘ayments to , 
Payments t Percentage change from— 








recipients 
Num- 
State ber of October 1957 November 1956 
‘ recip- in in 
ients Total Aver : Se sare 
amount age 

—— Amount — Ameunt 
Total_.._.- 288,942 $17,294,649 $59.86 +0.5 +1.2 | +8.0 +10.4 
BIR ws ..-| 12,678 412,041 —.1 —9.8 | +4.4 | +27.1 
aa 6,872 245,916 +.6 +5.1 |+10.1 +23.7 
a 102 6,843 (2) ee en 
S ee 5,278 313 ,538 +.2 +1.9 | +2.0 2.5 
Conn.....-. 2,102 238 ,719 —.] +.6 | —3.5 —13.7 
. ee 304 19,229 —1.6 1.3 |—18.1 —14.5 
il tes 2,485 164,809 +-.6 1.0 +-3.5 +10.4 
tee 6,026 349,922 +1.4 1 +48.3 +54.2 
| Se 14,099 +1.2 1.2 +10.4 +10.5 
Hawaii_ 1,162 0 -.2| —9.4 +6.9 
tf 
Idaho__.__-. 928 +.1 | +1.8 —1.9 
oI iret 13,060 | 1, +.11+31.5 | ++37.2 
Kans 4,240 2.0 | +5.6 +7.5 

Ky- 6,127 +6.8 | (3) (3) 
Sk Roe 14,827 . +.2| +4.3 +10.0 
Maine....... 1,112 69 ,996 —.3 |+43.1 +47.6 
_| ee 5,049 296 , 754 ‘8 =i 42.5 
Mass 9,364 1 +5.1 |—18.0 —7.2 
Mich 3,147 +1.5 |+17.2 +18.5 
Minn 1,731 +2.8 |+22.0 +29. 1 
Ve 5,646 108,710 +2.9 |4+43.5 | +12.4 
Mo Scie 14,758 834,213 +.3 | +7.7 +6.5 
ment........ 1,450 98 ,654 +.1 —.6 +.1 
a 1,359 82,735 +1.8 |+14.6 +23.6 
ee 334 29 ,474 =] +9.2 | +7.9 
N.J 4,808 435,565 —.1 |+10.1 +9.6 
N. Mex 1,900 104,966 +.1 | +8.3 +9.7 
N. ¥ 38,145 3,575,590 +1.3 |) —3.3 —.5 
ae ER 632,105 +.4 |+10.2 +17.4 
NN. DaE.....- 986 89 , 297 -7.9 +.3 +14.1 
Ohio 9,028 5 493 ,366 3.4 | +3.0 | +4.9 
i 7,746 616,044 +.6 411.2 | +49.5 
a 3,869 330 , 285 +.1 |+15.6 | +13.4 
Pa -_ : 13,641 820,740 +4.9 | +6.1 +6.8 
SF ae ey 182,266 —.5 | +1.3 +1.8 
*) ee 1,915 149 ,092 +4.3 |+16.1 +15.4 
Xt Se 7,673 266,414 . —1.8 —2.3 
| ee 939 47 ,560 +.9 |+14.4 +20.2 
Tenn sitet 4,533 182,469 +1.9 |4-44.7 +49.0 
J: 542 25 ,621 a Ae (eee ata eo 
i) eee 1,792 127,959 | 71.41 +1.1 +1.9 +.3 +7.6 
Vt ae 636 34,268 | 53.88 | +2.9 +3.6 |+12.6 +20.9 
7.8... ae 106 2,135 | 20.14 | —2.8 2.1 +1.9 +3.7 
{ 5,369 223,843 41.69 +.1 +.3 | +2.2 +6.6 
Wash._.....-- 5,515 568,899 103.15 +.4 —1.1 +4.6 +8.6 
i a 7,794 280,848 | 36.03 —.4 —.6 | —7.9 —5.8 
Wis ae 1,238 138,108 111.56 +.3 10.0 | +1.0 +11.1 
| 507 35,454 | 69.93 +. +3.3 , —1.9 +6.5 








| For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 

2 Percentage change not computed on base of less than 100 recipients. 

3 Not computed; September 1956 first month of operation. 

4 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

5In addition, supplemental payments from general assistance funds were 
made to an unknown number of recipients. 

6 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
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Table 17.—General assistance: Cases and payments to 
cases, by State, November 1957 | 


{Excludes vendor payments for medical care and eases receiving only such 
payments] 


Payments to ‘ 
; Percentage change from— 

















cases 
State a October 1957 November 1956 
Spay tas in— in— 
= Total na eae = 
amount age 
— Amount — Amount 
Total 2_. 312,000 |$17,842,000 |$57.21 | +4.7 +4.0 | +7.7 +12.9 
Bes coe. 90 1,125 | 12.50 (3) (3) 3) (3) 
pieska . ..... 179 12,296 | 68.69 +17.0 +21.9 +18.5 +37.3 
Ariz Z 2,296 43.45 | +2.7 +.7 +16.4 +16.0 
ee 302 13.00 | —3.5 —3.8 |—20.7 —26.1 
i 32,060 | 1 52.68 | +4.3 +2.8 +14.6 +16.1 
Colo... P 1,543 41.20 +18.1 +29.8 | —8.0 —11.1 
Conn 3,656 5 65.11 +3.6 +8.6 +32.2 +44.7 
Del 1,454 99.87 | +7.7 +8.7 +47.8 +53.2 
m, zee 82 5, 66.86 | +2.7 2.1 |+41.3 +54.4 
 *) ee 5,200 es Me ee ee an nee <4 
ee 2,277 52,470 | 23.04 | +3.1 +1.0 | +3.5 +10.4 
Hawaii 1,283 78,878 | 61.48 +.5 +1.6 |—13.1 +2.1 
| as 29,631 2,223,023 | 75.02 | +6.4 +1.6 | +3.0 +7.1 
Ind 14,453 498,825 | 34.51 | +6.6 +12.1 |+15.2 415.1 
Iowa aa 3,685 125,482 | 34.05 | +6.3 +6.8 | —7.2 —5.3 
Kans ere 1,884 101,361 | 53.80 | +9.2 +7.7 | +1.1 —1.3 
Ky 3,021 35.21 | +7.6 +11.5 |+24.3 +39.6 
La = 9,615 43.92 (8) —1.6 | +9.7 12.2 
Maine....... 2,410 37.94 +14.7 +10.3 (9) (9) 
eee 1,987 114,960 | 57.86 —.6 +.8 —.9 +4.4 
Mass. ._.....- 8,845 543,271 | 61.42 —.7 -8.3 —5.2 
a 23 , 336 1,939,447 | 83.11 +.9 |+23.6 +33.9 
oo 5,960 367,142 | 61.60 +8.1 | +2.4 +5.3 
| 925 13,166 | 14.23 —2.9 | +3.5 +5.9 
es 6,672 327,446 | 49.08 —.9 —.4 —.1 
Mont____.--- 784 29,110 | 37.13 +35.3 |+17.4 +30.7 
Nebdr........ 1,169 46,459 | 39.74 —.9 |—13.1 —11.5 
Nev. 10__.__- 330 fl aes ee poms 
, . Se 989 49 034 5 +4.4 +9.0 +13.5 +12.8 
St 7,788 681,636 | 87.52 | +3.7 +.7 +17.6 +27.8 
N. Mex.....- 455 16,610 | 36.51 | +4. +5.0 +30.7 +63.3 
a 11 96,023 2,18 +4. +4.5 +10.8 +19.7 
NUO....2c..| 2603 +3. tee] ak —hi0 
Ae) 382 +31. +32.5 | —2.8 —7.7 
Ohio !2_____ 29,796 1 4. +5.0 +11.5 +21.2 
ee 7,121 4 —7.7 —8.6 —24.1 
| 10 4,700 +20.7 7 +8.0 
EE Pe 21,750 1 +6.0 —.7 —3.0 
ge SL see 1,887 +18.7 +110.6 +28. 6 
Oa (Snes oe 3,343 +3.3 | +2.2 +5.4 
So eee 1,480 +.2 —11.4 —12.4 
Uy aes 981 +7.4 |—10.2 —6.3 
Tenn_- 2,400 +10.0 |4+23.2 +23.9 
Tex. 4 oe MT I Ais Se hd eal et See es 
UO ae 1,586 +9.4 | +2.9 6.9 
3 1,050 oe = = 
Se 130 +.1 |) +5.7 +9.4 
|, 1,772 +1.9 | +3.7 +4.1 
Wash 12,377 +8.0 +10.8 +11.1 
ge eee ee 2,194 +2.6 |—19.5 —18.4 
Wis Sn eee 7,397 571,737 | 77.29 | +9.8 +10.9 +9.1 +17.3 
Wyo Bee 356 18,158 | 51.01 |+38.0 +48.7 |+19.9 +17.7 


1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data 
subject to revision. 

2 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures because total 
excludes for Indiana and New Jersey an estimated number of cases receiving 
medical care, hospitalization, and burial only and payments for these services. 
Excludes Idaho; data not available. Percentage changes based on data for 
52 States. 

3 Percentage change not computed on base of less than 100 cases. 

4 State program only; excludes program administered by local officials. 

5 About 10 percent of this total is estimated. 

6 Partly estimated. 

7 Includes an unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitaliza- 
tion, and burial only, and total payments for these services. 

8 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

8 Not computed; data not comparable. 

10 Estimated. 

11 Includes cases receiving medical care only. 

12 Includes an unknown number of cases and payments representing supple- 
mentation of other assistance programs. ; 

13 Includes cases and payments under the general assistance and emergency 
assistance programs; some cases received assistance under both programs. 

14 Estimated on basis of reports from sample of local jurisdictions, 
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3 
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- — DEPENDENT 
CHILDREN 2 —_—oo 
Oe eine tl 
= =e 
sa asggeaenenn 
— = OLD-AGE, SURVIVORS, AND 
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(MOTHERS AND CHILDREN) } 
— — 1 
thistiitististististis) 
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OLD-AGE 600 
ASSISTANCE 
ae ae 
}—— - — —j 400 
AID TO THE PERMANENTLY 
AND TOTALLY DISABLED 
en 
S - i ats — 200 
AID TO THE BLIND e? 
= ——<— -_—— ee ee eee ee -_— 
: oo OASDI (DISABLED WORKERS) 4 
og Atterbiee tt) Left Tb 
MAR, JUNE SEPT. DEC. MAR. JUNE SEPT. cEc. | MAR. JUNE SEPT. DEC. MAR. JUNE SEPT. DEC, 
i940 )=—s_:« 1945 1950 1955 1956 1957 1940 = 1945 950 61955 1956 1957 
* Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: beneficiaries re- or parent's benefit. Beginning September 1950 includes a small 
ceiving monthly benefits (current-payment status); annual data proportion of younger wife beneficiaries with child beneficiaries 
represent average monthly number. Public assistance: monthly in their care. 
number of recipients under all State programs; annual data, * Children plus 1 adult per family when adults are included in 
average monthly number. Unemployment insurance: average assistance group; before October 1950 partly estimated. 
weekly number of beneficiaries for the month under all State *Beginning January 1957, includes some persons receiving 
laws; annual data, average weekly number for the year. “childhood disability” benefits. 
' Receiving old-age, wife’s or husband's, widow's or widower'’s, ' Disabled workers aged 50-64. 


NOTE: Data for payments and data for individuals receiving payments appear in alternate months. 
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